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NEXT SEPTEMBER Enm- 
ployment Secretary Nor- 
man Fowler plans to force 
another 600,000 claimants 
onto his new slave labour 
scheme. 

For working in a full timejob 
‘trainees’ will get their benefit 
plus about £5 extra. Thisis all 
that will be left of their ‘allow- 
ance’ after work expenses have 
been paid. 

The Tories claim that this 
Employment Training (ET) 
Scheme is to solve the crisis in 
the labour market. They say 
the jobs are there (700,000 va- 
cancies), but no one has the 
skills todo them. 

This fake concern for re- 
training should fool noone. For 
years the Tories have been con- 
scripting claimants into low 
wage, no-rights training 
schemes in the name of job 
creation. Yet of all those who 
finished on the Job Training 
Scheme (JTS) last January 
only 7% found work. 


Qualification 

Only 7.2% gained any recog- 
nised qualification from their 
‘training. For most it was 
straight back onto the unem- 
ployment register after 6 
months of being ‘disappeared’ 
from the official statistics. So 
much for Thatcher's claim to be 
creating ‘real jobs’. For train- 
ees these jobs are about as real 
as Father Christmas! 

What of the Tories repeated 
claims that unemployment is 
falling? In official terms it is. 
But these characters—the ones 
who told us the NHS was safe 
in their hands, remember—are 
past masters in the art of 
official deceit. Through fake 
schemes, harassment of the 
long term unemployed, 
through tricking people into 
failing the ‘work availability’ 
test and through doctoring sta- 
tistics the Tories have removed 
thousands from the register. 
These people are still unem- 





END TUC SUPPORT FOR WORK 


ployed. They are just not 
counted. 

The ET schemeis yet another 
Tory employment conjuring 
trick. Yet the TUC have decided 
to collaborate with it#Norman 
Fowler assured Willis and his 
cronies that the new scheme is 
not going to be compulsory. But 
like all previous schemes refus- 
als toenlist will be used to ques- 
tion people’s claims to be avail- 
able for work. 


Cut off 


Benefit payments will be cut 
off for those who do not go vol- 
untarily. And, like JTS, if any- 
one leaves the scheme part way 
through income support can be 
reduced by 40% for 6 months. 

Fowlers assurances doubt- 
less salved the conscience of the 
TUC leaders, who have en- 
dorsed the scheme. But the 
cherry on the cake for them was 
the extra money hecoughed up 
(£45 million) in response to 
‘TUC pressure’. 

In fact all Fowler has prom- 
ised for ET conscripts is mar- 
ginally better discretionary al- 
lowances, plusa possible bonus 
from employers for people com- 
pleting 6 or 12 months on the 
scheme. It still amounts to 
benefits plus £5 per week. This 
paltry amount would not cover 
Willis’ daily expenses, so how 
are people supposed to live on 
it? 


Collaboration 


In reality the TUC were per- 
suaded less by Fowler's ‘conces- 
sion’ and more by the threat 
from the government to go 
ahead without them, using pri- 
vate training schemes. 

The TUC collaboration with 
the government on this project 
is disgraceful. But it 1s no sur- 
prise, they have been doing 
exactly the same since the 
Manpower Services Commis- 
sion (MSC) was set up in 1973. 
It was established as a tripar- 





tite body—the bosses, the un- 
ions and local government—to 
monitor and plan for employ- 
ment and training. With the 
massive growth of unemploy- 
ment since then it has become 
the creator of wave after wave 
of fake-job and fake-training 
programmes whose sole pur- 
pose is to massage the unem- 
ployment figures. 

The TUC are desperately 
clinging tothe MSC. Itisone of 
the few remaining ‘official’ fo- 
rums where the government 
talks directly to them. And in 
return for this Tory generosity 
Willis and co are prepared to 
offer 600,000 workers, to be 
used by the bosses and Tories 
as cheap labour, given no ser1- 
ous training and then pushed 
back onto the dole. 

Not all sections of the trade 
union movement support ET. 
Some leaders, like Todd of the 
T&G, feel that the latest 
scheme—which won’t only ap- 
ply to youth and may be com- 
pulsoryinreality—goes too far. 


Fightback 

Some unions, like NUPE at 
its last conference, have voted 
to oppose YTS trainees being 
introduced into the hospitals. 
And, of vital importance, work- 
ersin the various schemes have 
begun to organise into unions 
and mount a fight back against 
the terrible conditions they 
work under. This month work- 
ers on the Community Pro- 
gramme (CP) schemeare plan- 
ning a national one day strike. 

If Fowler's plan—his work for 
dole, workfare scheme—is tobe 
stopped, these forces must be 
organised. They must spear- 
head a campaign throughout 
the entire trade union move- 
ment, around every unem- 
ployed centre, job centre and 
benefit office, to mobilise the 
labour movement against the 
Tory slave labour plans. 

In particular, links between 
trainees/ CP workersand work- 


Norman Fowler (right)—architect of the latest _ 
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slave labour training scheme swindle 


ers in local government and 
education services need to be 
made,so that a total boycott of 
the new scheme can be organ- 
ised. The unions opposed to the 
TUC’s collaboration should 
organise together to defy the 
TUC policy and try to overturn 
it. In unions which support the 
scheme rank and filemembers 
should organise their own boy- 
cott. 

The labour movement must 
not stand by and allow the To- 
ries, or the TUC, to force the 
unemployed to work for benefit. 
Itis anissue for the wholeclass. 
Wages will fall as more and 
more permanent jobs where 
union rates of pay existed are 
transformed into training 
places. Flexibility, compulsory 





overtime and terrible pay and 
conditions will be imposed 
under the threat of ‘trainees’ 
being available in their thou- 
sands to replace unionised 
workers. 

The new realists must be 
stopped from allowing such a 
solution to become a reality. 

HM Organise the unemployed— 
build an unemployed work- 
ers union 

m@ Down with workfare, up 
with benefits, oppose the 
Employment Training 
Scheme 

Mm Demand the TUC opposes 
the scheme and end its col- 
lusion with the bosses on the 
MSC 

m@ Support the strike on 15 
June 


FARE! 





Brenda Prince (Format) 
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« 15 June 
ONE DAY STRIKE 





















For all Community 
Programme workers 






Called by T&G Community 
Programme National Shop 
Stewards Combine 


Sheffleld demonstration 
Assemble: 
1:30pm Cabom Comer 
March to MSC headquarters 





Rally: 3pm 
Outside MSC headquarters 
Speakers: 

Tony Benn Clare Short 
Ron Todd John Edmonds 
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Afghanistan 


_ WITH A mighty fanfare in the Soviet press and claims to have 


- fulfulled their ‘internationalist duty’ the Soviet Army is leaving 


Afghanistan. And at the same time the Kremlin receives the prize 
it’s been after for so long, the embrace of Ronald Reagan in Moscow 
itself. 


That these two events are occurring simultaneously is no coinci- _ 


dence. When the Soviet bureaucracy ordered the invasion of Af- 


| ghanistan eight and a half years ago it did so to forestall a pro- 
| imperialist regime being established in what it had historically 


regarded as its ‘sphere of influence’. For that reason it was forced 
to prop up the PDPA government that was in danger of losing its 
civil war with imperialist backed reactionary rebels. 

Allalongit sought to do a deal with imperialism that would trade 
off the PDPA regime in a settlement with the US. It wanted above 


allto prevent the creation of a directly anti-Soviet state. Its efforts 
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have been directed at finding the means of dealing with Imperial- 


| ism to create a non-hostile regime in Afghanistan. It was the So- 
| viet bureaucracy who ordered the reform programme of the PDPA 
| tobe slowed down, halted and eventually reversed. They were the 


first to hold an olive branch out to the Afghan King. They are be- 
hind the Afghan regime’s policy of ‘National Reconciliation’ with 
reactionary tribal chiefs and landowners. 

Initially imperialism was more than prepared to snubthe Krem- 
lin’s every overture and increase its discomfort. It demanded no 
less than a global retreat by the Soviet bureaucracy as the price to 
be paid for partnership and co-operation with imperialism. From 
Indo-China to Nicaragua, from Southern Africa to Afghanistan, 
that is the price Gorbachev andhis supporters are prepared to pay. 

We cannot support the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghani- 
stan. It leaves Afghan workers and peasants and the oppressed 
non-Pathan nationalities to the never tender mercies of Islamic 
fundamentalist reaction. In particular, it leaves those workers and 


| students who have joined the PDPA militia in imminent mortal 


danger. 

However the Soviet Union in Afghanistan during the last eight 
years has sought to stifle any independent movement of the ex- 
ploited and oppressed. It has even opposed such democratic ad- 
vances as land redistribution to the advantage of the poor and the 
landless. In return for ‘reconciliation’ the old landowners are now 
guaranteed their lands back. While the USSR’s armed presence 


| has served to physically defend many of those forces committed to 
| democratic advance, the Kremlin bureaucracy, through the agency | 
| of the PDPA government, has politically deprived these forces of 
| either the ability or the means to implement the most basic re- 
| forms. 


‘Internationalist duty’ 


Both within Afghanistan and globally, in its attempttorestorea — 


stable partnership with imperialism, the Kremlin’s policy has had 


: a predominantly reactionary character. The ‘internationalist duty’ | 


the Kremlin bureaucracy is performing for itself is collaboration 
with imperialism at the expense of the oppressed and exploited of 
the world. 

Already eastern garrisons are falling to rebels and the bombing 
of Kabul has intensified. As more Soviet troops withdraw so the 
urban strongholds of the regime will come under increasing pres- 
sure. Our first responsibility is to fight for the independent organi- 


sation of the Afghan workers and peasants to defend themselves | 


against reaction. That will have to be fought for against Najibul- 
lah’s PDPA government and its attempts to enforce conciliation 


| with reaction. It will also have to be fought for against the PDPA’s 
| Kremlin backers. We must demand the weapons and the political 


independence necessary for the exploited and oppressed to defend 
themselves. 


Against National Reconciliation with the King, the Mosque and | 


thechieftains we must advance a programme of independent work- 


ing class organisation, for an agrarian revolution that can liqui- 
date the power of the big landowners, for a Constituent Assembly, 
for women’s rights and for the separation of the Mosque and the 
state. Only with such a programme can the small but growing 
: working class mobilise all the oppressed behind it in the 
with Islamic reaction and with Stalinism. 

withdrawal is designed to prevent both the physical 
Afehan workers and peasants. We do 
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x oo et the Sownet occupation of Afghanistan goes on im 
ine net wa Wns we — is that the Afghan workers and peasants 
emt Ge mo-P atten momorities al] need physical defence. This 
Shamil le growled Sy tae USSR in whatever form, including troops, 
inet these Gefending themselves against reaction require. And it 


must be given without any strings which prevent the self-organi- 
sation of the Afghan workers and peasants for their own defence. 

Alongside military aid the Afghan workers and peasants need 
massive material and financial backing in order to implement a 
programme that can rally the oppressed and exploited to their 

side against reaction. The USSR must provide that too with no 
strings attached. That aid, no less than military support, is vital 
for the defeat of Afghan reaction in the civil war. 

It is a measure of Stalinism’s treachery that it will countenance 
a wave of reaction inAfghanistan in return for friendly handshakes 
with imperialism. As the Kremlin bureaucracy preens itself for 
coming in from the cold, for being treated once again as a partner 
by the White House, our stand is with the millions of workers and 
peasants that it is prepared to sacrifice in the pursuit of its reac- 


| tionary and utopian goal of peaceful co-existence with 


imperialism. 
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The Lords our 
saviours? 


SOME TRADE unions have gota 
picture of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment with the legend ‘The hope 
of the workers’ emblazoned on 
their banners. The more simple- 
minded amongst us had perhaps 
thought that referred to the 
House of Commons. Recent 
months have forced us to revise 
this view. 

With the lowerchamber dominated 
by hard-nosed Thatcherites, the 
official labour movement has turned 
its eyes to ‘their Lordships’ House’. 
There sit mild Christian bishops, 
hearts overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness. There sit kindly old 
dukes and earls obliged by the prin- 
ciple of noblesse. Here sit forcibly re- 
tired one-nation conservatives yearn- 
ing to heal the divisions wrought by 
Thatcher. Here sit the ranks of yes- 
teryears union barons and Labour 
prime ministers. Surely these vener- 
able senators can moderate the 
Thatcher Revolution? 

The strange spectacle of Labour 
leaders urging the House of Lords to 
throw out the Poll Tax proposals, and 
of Thatcher warning of a 
constitutional crisis if it does should 
give us pause for thought. 7ribune 
pleads for the peers to save ILEA 
whilst the Sunday Times demands the 
abolition of the House of Lords. Cam- 
paigns of the oppressed lobby the 
Lordsin the hope that they will amend 
or moderate reactionary legislation 
like the Alton Bill and Section 28. 

Why this outbreak of humble peti- 
tioning? One reason is spinelessness. 
Thatcher's apparent omnipotence is 
largely due to the fact that the entire 
Labour Party and union leadership 
have worked overtime to prevent any 
serious resistance to her. First they 
stabbed the miners and the printers 
in the back by preaching obedience to 
the law at all costs and keeping other 
battalions of the labourmovementout 
of the fight. Seafarers are the latest 


sacrifices to lawfulness at any price’. 

Secondly they sabotaged local gov- 
ernment resistance to the Tory cuts 
and tothe vicious attack on democratic 
rights that it represented. They have 
moved heaven and earth to prevent 
the massive hatred of the Scots for 
Thatcher and the Poll Tax from erupt- 
ing into a campaign of outright 
defiance. And most recently they have 
deliberately defused working class 
anger at the butchering of the health 
service into a campaign of harmless 
lobbying . 

With their eyes fixed on Election’92 
they have no proposals for resisting 
the Tories here and now beyond lur- 
ing Tory ‘wets’ into back-bench rebel- 
lions and urging the feudal fossils of 
the upper house to moderate the se- 
verity of Thatcher's legislation. 

No-one in their right mind could 
expect leaders like Wilson, Callaghan, 
Footand Kinnock to doanything about 
socialism beyond using it to assuage 
the gullible ranks of a Labour confer- 
ence. But these gentlemen have al- 
ways insisted that they are democratic 
socialists. Now it becomes clear that 
their commitment to democracy is of 
a piece with their commitment to so- 
cialism. 

In fact, as ever, it falls to revolution- 


Lord Belstead, leader of the Lords 





ary communists to defend democratic 
principles, not because bourgeois 
democracy can meet the historic and 
immediate needs of the working class 
but because it at least clears the stage 
of all the old rubbish of benevolent 
monarchs and princes and impartial’ 
peers and judges. The very existence 
of the monarchy and the House of 
Lordsisaslapin the face for bourgeois 


democracy—for the idea that repre- 


sentatives elected by universal suf- 
frage should be sovereign. 

Itis bad enough that five periods of 
Labour government have left these 
mediaeval relics in existence. It is 
worse now the Labour leaders endorse 
and sanctify these institutions by 
urging their intervention against the 
House of Commons. 

In the face of this cringing adher- 
ence of the Labour leaders to the 
unelected House of Lords we remem- 
ber and repeat the words of the Inter- 
nationale: 

‘Nosaviours from on high deliver 

No trust have we in prince or peer 

Our own right hands the chains 

must sever’ 

Does this mean that some sort of 
democratic revolution is needed sepa- 
rate from the socialist revolution? Not 
atall. 

No force apart from the working 
class exists which has the interest and 
the will to repeat the words and the 
deeds of the only revolutionary demo- 
crats of British history, Cromwell’s 
New Model Army and the Chartists. 
How far ‘our leaders’ are today from 
their forebears is symbolised by the 
fact that where Cromwell told his 
troopers to ‘take away this bauble’ 
(referring to the mace of the House of 
Commons) Neil Kinnock joins with the 
Tories in urging the removal of a La- 
bour MP who inadvertently dropped 
it. Only the new broom of workers’ 
revolution can sweep this gaudy gar- 
bage into the rubbish bin ofhistory.@ 

by Dave Stocking 





Tories 


target 


anti-racist schools 


IN 1986 Ahmed Ullah (13) was 
murdered ina racist attack inthe 
playground of Burnage High 
School, Manchester. Two years 
later the media seized upon a 
council report which criticised 
the school’s anti-racist education 
programme. 

Although the report did not iden- 
tify anti-racist education as the cause 
of the attack_ the gutter press ran riot. 


Left wing indoctrinati on’ and “‘brain- 

washing were held responsible for 
creetime recsal temssom at the school. 

Riding thas tide. the Tories have 

ber frst steps against official 
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ai. Lnev are demanding 
newconditions for gov ernment money 
spent on anti-racist and multicultu- 


issues 
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ral education. They are gearing up to 
introduce a ‘Clause 28’ for black 
people. 

Anti-racist and multicultural edu- 
cation is now the policy of 80 local au- 
thorities. But it is a policy based on 
the liberal supposition that racism is 
a problem of individual ignorance. In 
the name of‘multiculturalism’ schools 
are allowed to ram all sorts of reac- 
tionary religious ideologies down chil- 
dren’s throats instead ofjust the usual 
one. 

Despite this we must defend the 
eee authorities to make anti- 

cist polices free from control by the 
ex-colormial governors and plantation 
owners In Wrete Pa] 

Trade union and student contra 
over anti-racist education and equal 
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opportunity policies is essential. We 
have to take control out of the hands 
of councils like Brent and Manches- 
ter. Their anti-racism never extends 
to supporting the life and death 
struggles of black people; their equal 
opportunity policies offer black and 
white workers an equal share of serv- 
ice cuts and job losses. 

It is teachers and working class 
youth who have the interest and the 
means to fight racism in schools, not 
justthrough control ofthecurriculum, 
but through fighting for support for 
black self defence and against all de- 
portations and immigration con- 
trols. 

As part of this strategy we must 
hight to smash any government veto 
on anti-racist education.— 


Fund Appeal 


Our target for our £5,000 fund goal 
was June. This month we got 


| £993-37. Our running total is 
£4,382.16. SO we are £617-84 


short of our goal. We aim to make 


} up the shortfall this month, so rush 


money in now. Our thanks to 


readers in: 


Leicester — £20, Sheffield — £45, 


| Central London — £690, Reading — 
| £38.37, East London - £170 
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‘IN THE UNIONS . 


TUC in crisis 


Fight scab 


IN YET another bid to answer the 
question ‘what role for the un- 
ions?’, the top brass of the TUC 
are debating a Code of Conduct 
on single-union deals. 

The draft Code reveals the extent 
to which new realism—or to call it by 
its proper name, bootlicking the 
bosses—has triumphed inside the 
TUC. Spurred on by their failure to 
smooth the path towards a single- 
union deal at Dundee, the bureauc- 
racy is trying to find the means to 
regulate inter-union disputes and re- 
assure prospective bosses. 

The draft Code accepts that single- 
union deals, on the bosses’ terms, are 
good. They will supposedly encour- 
age ‘inward investment’, and there- 
fore jobs. They will, so the union lead- 
ers hope, stabilise union recruitment 
and finances. The only rider added is 
that: 

‘Unions should not conclude 
agreements in exchange for recogni- 
tion which specifically remove or are 
designed to remove the basic, demo- 
cratic, lawful rights of trade unions to 
take industrial action.’ 

This provision however, does not 
constitute opposition to ‘no-strike’ 
deals in principle. Far from it. The 
TUC acknowledge that in specific 
cases—they cite GCHQ and News 
International—no strike deals will 
be opposed and that their opposition 

*,..is not meant to deter unions us- 
ing arbitration, pendulum or other- 
wise, at the request of one party or 
both parties’. Every trade union mili- 
tant must recognise the draft Code 
endorsement of deals that trade off 
our rights, conditions of working and 
living standards in exchange for un- 
ion recognition. As the bosses’journa! 
The Economist put it, [single union 
recognition]... will not provoke more 





strikes; it will let employers get away 
with more favourable terms.’ 
(28.5.88) 

As ever the union bureaucrats can 
agree that class treachery is carried 
out in the interests of the bureauc- 
racy as a whole andnotatthe expense 
of some sections of it. This explains 
why the draft Code could not be 
ratified last month. And it explains 
the continuing conflict between the 
majority of the TUC and the far-right 
EETPU/AEU axis of the General 
Council. 

EETPU are clear that no TUC 
rules will prevent them reaching 
single-union and no-strike deals with 
the bosses. In particular they are pre- 
pared to help the bosses tear up pre- 
existing union agreement. Ham- 
mond has movedinto Japanese Orion 


in South Wales and Christian Salver- . 


son in Warrington despite the pres- 
ence of other unions. On top of their 
refusal to repent for their scabbing at 
Wapping, these actions have proved 
too much for the TUC to swallow. 
Censure and possible suspension are 
now on the cards. For its part the 
EETPU has signalled its willingness 
to build an alternative scab union 
federation—with bosses’ narks like 
the UDM—outside the TUC. 

The vote to move against EETPU 
at the General Council was 32 to 2. 
The two against were Jordan and 
Laird of the AEU. The AEU leader- 
ship is every bit as prepared as Ham- 
mond to make sweetheart deals with 
the bosses. But they are not yet con- 
vinced of the need for a complete rift 
with the TUC. 

The reasons for this are twofold. 
First, they believe that they can 
swing the TUC round toa position of 
endorsing ‘no-strike’ as well as single 
union deals. The extent to which they 
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The EETPU scab leaders are spoiling for a fight with the TUC. Willis and the new realists are 
out to make single union deals the norm. The AEU plans to merge with EETPU and stay in the 


have already pulled the bulk of the 
trade union leadership into line be- 
hind their far-right policies encour- 
ages them. 

Moreover if their planned merger 
goes ahead with the EETPU, they 
will form a very powerful force inside 
the TUC, capable of calling even more 
of the shots. 

The second reason for the AEU’s 
caution isthe leadership's inability to 
secure the dictatorial control that 
Hammond has won over his union. 
Particularly at the National Commit- 
tee level, Jordan and Laird have suf- 
fered defeats over flexible working 
and over the ‘accountability of 
officials’. A premature attempt on 
their part to leave the TUC would 
split their union, and they know it. 
This is another factor explaining 
their enthusiasm for a merger with 
the EETPU. It would help them de- 
stroy the internal opposition in the 
AEU. 

Jordan and Laird’s hesitancy 
should be nocause for complacency. If 
EETPU set up a rival federation it 
would only be a matter of time before 
the AEU joined it. Precisely because 
of this there should be no delay in 
fighting the single-union double deal- 
ing that is at the heart of the dispute. 

To launch such a fight we must be 
clear who our friends are. The sup- 
posed TUC ‘loyalists’ like the GMB 
andthe TGWU agree with the single- 
union strategy. The GMB is itselfin- 
volved ina dirty war with the MSF at 
BICC Labels in Whiston to secure a 
sweetheart deal. The GMB alsoagree 
with the AEU that the Code of Con- 
duct should not be binding on 
affiliates. Edmonds, the GMB leader 
called for it to be like the Highway 
Code. This explains why the Code did 
not get passed. It tried to satisfy eve- 


ryone but pleased no-one. 

Willis and Todd favour stricter 
TUC regulation of allsuch deals. But 
these gentlemen are no friends ei- 
ther. Willis was a recent guest at the 
Police Federation Conference, plot- 
ting with them how to destroy effec- 
tive picketing. Todd was a key figure 
in selling short the Ford strike ear- 
her this year. 

As for the ‘left’ within the TUC, 
where is it? In the CPSA the Broad 
Left has been smashed. The FBU, one 
of the unions that enthusiastically 
supported Benn in 1981, is now ea- 
gerly backing Kinnock and Hatter- 
sley. And in the NUM the regional 
leaders have muzzled Scargill and 
are, for the most part, pursuing a pit- 
based version of new realism with 
British Coal. 

Despite this the newrealists can be 
fought. The rash of strikes in Febru- 
ary and March, the continuing deter- 
mination of the Dover Seafarers, the 
development of significant, albeit un- 
organised oppositions to the leader- 





Hatching anew no strike dealI—Hammond eggs on Laird 


TUC. Mark Hoskisson looks at what all this means for trade union militants. 


Stefano Cagnonl (Report) 





ships of NUPE, the FBU and others, 
all reveal that the forces for a fight- 
back exist. These forces must be or- 
ganised into a rank and file move- 
ment within and across every union 
with the aim of smashing new real- 
ism. In the immediate period ahead 
the key goals militants must fight for 
are: 

® Opposition to the bosses’ and 
bureaucrats’ single-union 
deals. 

® Against all no-strike deals. 

@ No compromise with the Wap- 
ping scabs—expel EETPU 
now. 

® Defeat Jordan and Laird’s 
plans to merge with the 
EETPU—no fusion with the 
scabs. 

@ Solidarity with all workers in 
struggle—defy the anti-union 
laws. 

In other words, fight the new re- 

alists with class struggle meth- 

ods, not bureaucratic Codes of 

Conduct. 





THE DECISION ofSam McCluskieand the 
NUS executive to call off all solidarity 
strike action in support of the P&O work- 
ers is a massive set back to the chances of 
victory in this heroic eighteen week dis- 
pute. 

The scrapping of hard won conditions and the 
sacking of seven hundred strikers has been met 
with determined and militant resistance from 
the Dover workforce. Support has been shown 
up and down the country in donations, rallies 
and strikes in the ports. The arguments of the 
pessimists and ‘new realists’ in our movement 
that the working class is no longer prepared to 
fight have been confounded once again. 

The NUS leadership has displayed coward- 
ice in the face of the bosses’ most powerful 
weapon—the anti-union laws. For its passive 
endorsement of the solidarity strikes, the union 
has faced sequestration of its £2.8m assets, to- 
gether with damages, fines and legal costs. This 
has been the only result of one element of the 
leadership’s strategy—legality at all costs. 

Yet the miners’ and printers’ strikes have 
proved that the laws are designed to prevent 
precisely those forms of solidarity necessary to 
make any strike effective. 

The trade union bureaucracy’s fear of the 
laws was summed up by McCluskie after he or- 
dered the return to work: ‘We all knew this day 
had to come’. What an insult to strikers in 
Portsmouth, Harwich, Liverpool, Hull and 
Scotland who had been prepared to defy the 
laws to defend their union and their brothers 
and sistersin Dover. 

Has this climb-down placated P&O and the 
Tory judges? Not a bit. Before restoring the 
NUS’ assets they have now demanded anendto 
all effective picketing at Dover itself. 
McCluskie’s response, ‘We want to stay within 

the law’, can only mean that he is ready to call 
a mass picketing and hand P&O victory on a 
plate. 
The other element of the leadership’s strat- 
egy has been negotiations with P&O’s major 
rival Sealink for ‘assistance’ in return for lifting 


action against their ferries. Sealink originally 
offered to take on 450 of the sacked P&O work- 
ers in summer ‘jobs’. They put the screws on 
McCluskie by reducing the offer to 180 before 
he called off the strike. And it should not be for- 
gotten that Sealink, far from being a friend of 
the P&O strikers, was the company that initi- 
ated the court action for the sequestration of 
NUS assets! 

Sealink’s real motivation is clear. They hope 
to gain fat profits at the expense of their com- 
petitors. The weakening of the NUS will benefit 
all shipowners in the longrun. British Channel 
Ferries have already joined P&O in refusing to 
recognise the NUS. At the same time we have 
been confronted with the sickening spectacle of 


TUC General Secretary Norman Willis slav- » 


ishly repeating Sealink’s slogan: ‘Sail Safe, Sail 
Sealink’. 

The depth of the strikers’ determination and 
the extent of the solidarity action shows what 
could have been accomplished. 180 strikers at 
Portsmouth only returned.after forcing P&O to 
drop proposals for a ‘no-strike’ agreement. A 
third of the delegates at the recent Hull Confer- 
ence of the NUS voted for a resolution rejecting 
the executive’s ‘deplorable recommendation’. 
Criticism of McCluskie was so severe that he 
walked off the platform. 

To regain the initiative the mass pickets must 
be reinstated immediately. The use of the 
bosses’ anti-union laws must be met with wide- 
spread strike action in ports up and down the 
country. Joint committees must be built to win 
action from dockers, railway workers and T&G 
ra kaa International solidarity must be devel- 
oped. 

To achieve this seafarers must tackle the sell 
out individuals who run the union. Moves are 

afoot to create a new ‘Broad Left’in the NUS, as 
has been argued for in the Militant newspaper. 
But if it concentrates simply on electing ‘eft’ 
officials it will not succeed. McCluskie himself 
was the product of just such a campaign in the 


"1960s.8 


by Dave Green 
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rooted in Militant’s centrist politics, argues Jeremy Dewar 


MILITANT IS one of the largest 
tendencies on the British left that claims 
to be Marxist and Trotskyist. Mi litant’s 
role in both Liverpool Council and the 
Labour Party Young Socialists, has 
proved the tendency to be a relatively 
significant force on the left of the 
Labour Party. 

Yet the struggles in Liverpool and the 
LPYS went down to defeat. In the latter case 
Militant did not even bother to mount a 
fightback. Here was a ‘Marxist’? tendency 
making ever more concessions to the right 
wing of the Labour Party. 

This fact speaks volumes about Militant’s 
Marxism. Their Marxism is reserved for 
platform rhetoric. Their practice in the class 
struggle is not revolutionary. And the con- 
sequences of this can be disastrous for 
workers. Recent events in the largest Civil 
Service union, the CPSA, have demonstrated 
this all too clearly. 

In May 1987, with the CPSA and SCP5 in 
the middle of a national pay campaign of 
strike action, the Militant dominated CPSA 
Broad Left was swept into office. They won 
19 out of the 29 seats on the National 
Executive Committee (NEC). Whilst not all 
19 were Militant supporters, they were all 
elected on the Broad Left programme which 
was, in fact, Militant’s. In May 1988 the same 
Broad Left, still controlled by Militant, failed 
to win a single seat. The right wing swept the 
board. This turn around is not primarily due 
to media hostility, or the sabotage of right 


wing full timers, or the large turn-over of 
members as Militant claim. It is rooted in 
Militant’s politics. 

On taking control of the union, the NEC 
were faced with a pay campaign 
dangerously close to collapse. The strategy 
of selective and sporadic action was getting 
nowhere. An urgent escalation into all out 
action was needed if members’ anger was 
not to turn into demoralisation. Yet the Broad 
Left hesitated. They refused to call out those 
offices already won to all out indefinite 
action. The NEC didn’t even counter the anti- 
strike mouthings of the right wing general 
secretary John Ellis and the SCPS leaders 
who undemocratically called off their own 
action. Worse still, in most area groups as 
well as nationally, Militant wound down the 
Broad Left organisations! 

Despite this, nearly 20,000 CPSA members 
voted for an all out, indefinite strike in June. 
In the run up to the ballot hardly any 
agitation for a ‘yes vote was organised, el- 
ther officially or through the Broad Left. 
These 20,000 members, plus the thousands in 
the SCPS and other civil service unions who 


were refusing to cross picket lines despite 


their unions’ sell-outs, should have been 
mobilised to defy the anti-union laws. They 
should have struck early and had the argu- 
mepts out on the picket lines outside other 
offices, or addressing mass meetings inside 
them if necessary. 

Strike committees in and across these 
offices, the best organised and most militant, 


Reg Groves 1908—1988 


Last month one of the few surviving 
founders of British Trotskyism died.To 
a wider working class audience Reg 
Groves will not be remembered for his 
contribution to the early ‘dog-days’ of 
the Trotskyist movement. After all, he 
 -becamea conscious fighter forthe ideas 
of the International Left Opposition 
only in 1931 and had by the end of 1937 
broken with his comrades once and for 
all. 
However, though limited in its political 
scope his opposition to Stalinism did help 
| bring together a small group of communists 
who were to form the nucleus of British 
Trotskyism. 

After his break with Trotskyism, Reg 
Croves went on to write The Peasants Revolt 
of 1381, Rebels Oak, Sharpen the Sickle. But 
perhaps his best work was written while still 
active in the Marxist League and published 
in1938—But We Shall Rise Again—his his- 
tory of the Chartist movement and an excel- 

| lent defence of the revolutionary tradition of 
the British working class. 

_ While in the Communist Party Groves 
found himself at odds with the ultra-left 
‘Third Period’ line of the late 1920s. It was 

| Harry Wicks’ return from the Lenin school 
in Moscowin1930 and Groves’ coming across 
copies of the US Trotskyists’ paper the Mili- 

| tant a year later that gave Groves’ opposi- 
tionism an internationalist dimension. He 
| was made aware of the dangerous course 
being steered by the Comintern in Germany 
with its refusal tojoin with the reformists in 
common action to defeat Hitler. 
Direct contact with the US Trotskyists at 
| the end of 1931 convinced Groves and the 
Balham Group’ of oppositionistsin the Brit- 
ish CP to publish a clandestine paper but 
not yet to constitute a section of the ILO. 
Fvents moved rapidly, however and the 
leadership’s intolerance of any criticism led 
to Groves’ expulsion in August 1932. 
But Groves never really came to terms 


with the tasks of a small group of thirty, 


heterogeneous in their political make-up. 
Although a very cultured worker himselfhe | 
resisted the efforts ofthe Communist League 
to prioritise propaganda on general problems | 
of programme and perspective for the 1n- 
ternational movement which was engulfed 
incrisis after crisis in the 1930s and wasthe | 
key to winning and orienting communist 
cadre for the future. 
He counterposed to this the need for mass | 
work in the working class aimed at address- 
ing their immediate needs. In part this was | 
behind his resistance to taking Trotsky’s 
advice and entering the ILP to take advan- 
tage of its political crisis. Groves preferred | 
work in the main reformist party—the La- 
bour Party—which had less to offer the | 
Trotskyists in the 1933-35 period simply 
because it was more rooted in the broader 
sections of the working class. This organic | 
opportunism led him to respond to his being 
prevented attending the 1934 Labour Party 
conference asa delegate, due to his Commu- 
nist Leaguemembership, by dissolvingitand || 
forming the Marxist League in 1 934, which 
Trotsky correctly called ‘a vague centrist 
trend’. | 
After this Groves joined the Socialist 
League and became prominent in the lead- 
ership. With the demise of the Socialist 
League in 1937 Groves’ disillusionmentand | 
impatience was complete. His residual 
‘Trotskyism’ was a barrier to the deepening 
of his work in the unions and Labour Party. 
Henceforth, he devoted himself to reformism 
and after the war even returned to his roots | 
in Christian socialism. . 
Groves abandoned Trotskyism just at the || 
time whenits first programmatic codification 
was being written—The Transitional Pro- |{ 
gramme—and on the eve of the foundation — 
of the Fourth International. As we prepare 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of these 
events we shouldcommemorate Reg Grove S| 
contribution tolaying the foundation stones | 
of its presence in these} slands.@ 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Militant’s 12 month reign in the CPSA ended in disaster when the right swept to power last month. It was a defeat 


should have been encouraged by the NEC to 
take control of the strike. This was the best 
way to isolate Ellis, and Christie of the SCPS, 


and to win the vote for all out strike action. . 


More importantly, revolutionaries could 
have used the strike to rally other sections of 
workers into action and set back Thatcher 
before she had got into the stride of her third 
term! 

The defeat of ‘Pay ‘87’ was a major 
setback. Despite Militant’s declaration that 
the ‘Tories will interpret this vote as a sign of 
weakness at their peril’ (Militant 17 July 
1987), Thatcher did just that. It is to the 
eternal credit of CPSA’s rank and file that 
they did not lie down and die. To Militant’s 
shame, the same mistakes were repeated 
throughout the year. 

Casualisation of the civil service in order to 
attack pay and conditions and to undermine 
the unions has been a major plank of the To- 
ries’ recent attacks. Limited Period 
Appointments (LPAs) were brought into the 
DHSS and YTS was introduced into the 
Department of Employment (DE). Both were 
resisted with strike action. Yet both struggles 
were kept isolated at the level of the 
individual offices. Militant supporter, Kevin 
Roddy, even rejected demands for a national 
strike against LPAs saying: “The vote is not 
there to be won’. He said this, when over 40 
offices were already on strike! 

More recently, the London DE strike wave 
against job cuts and compulsory transfers 
was given no lead by the NEC. Rank and file 
militants had to build the strike themselves, 
without any help from the Broad Left. 
Militant’s answer was a ballot for a London- 
wide strike three months into the dispute! 

In both cases Militant failed to give a lead. 
Even on the basis of a purely militant trade 
union strategy, using existing struggles as a 
means of generalising a fight back 
throughout the union is ABC. When you 
control a union’s executive as totally as 
Militant did then the possibility of 
campaigning to win support from the 
national union for vital struggles is much 
greater than normal. Why then didn’t they 
do it? 

Quite simply because their electoral 
success did not rest on a solid, rank and file 
base. Militant got into power on a wave of 
anger but did not use their power to 
consolidate the anger of the members into a 
powerful movement. Thus in power they 
have their eyes firmly fixed on the next 
elections. They were terrified of doing 
anything that would upset their chances of 
repeating their electoral success this year. In 
essence this meant not upsetting the right 
wing. For although the right were 
temporarily isolated at a leadership level 
they were in a stronger position—outside of 
the context of militant struggle—to play on 
the backward ideas of many of the CPSA’s 
members, particularly those outside the big 
government departments. Thus Militant 
opted to appease the right, by refusing to 
generalise action, rather than openly 
confront them and thereby stand a chance of 
winning the mass of the members to a policy 
of class struggle. 

Militant doesn’t only have a bad track 
record at the level of trade union militancy. 
At a more general level this ‘Marxist’ 
tendency consistently refused to use its 
leadership of the CPSA to spearhead a 
campaign against ‘new realism’ inside the 
THC. - 

John Macreadie has spent 12,months on 
the General Council. His most significant 
contributions—supporting FAB, opposing 
single union deals, calling for a one day 
General Strike to defend the NHS—have 
remained confined to Congress House. 

The end result of Militant’s cowardly 
policy has been a massacre, a night of the 
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long knives on the NEC. Yet, their response 
to their defeat in the elections has been of a 
piece with their response to every other 
defeat. They acknowledged their trouncing 
as a setback, albeit a ‘temporary’ one, but 
added: 

‘This defeat represents only a pause in the 
leftward march of the CPSA. In the 
campaign to resist the government's attacks 
and overcome the right wing’s collaboration 
with the government, support for Militant 
will grow dramatically in all sections of the 
union. This will be the pattern not just in the 
CPSA but throughout the trade union 
movment.’ (Militant 13 May 1988) 

Putting a brave face on it, or refusing to 
look reality in the face? We think the latter. 
Militant present political life in the unions 
and the Labour Party as though it were an 
ever upward progressive march. It isn’t. 
Defeats weaken the working class. Setbacks 
strengthen right wing misleaders. And 
groups like Militant who try to appease the 
right in the name of Marxism’ discredit the 
left in the eyes of many workers. 

Our starting point in the CPSA is different. 
We appraise the election result for what it 
was—a defeat for the left and a triumph for 
the right. It is a defeat whose consequences 
can and must be combatted by addressing 
the most urgent tasks facing CPSA rank and 
file militants. To do this we must break with 
Militant’s chronic electoralism, with their 
strategy of building Broad Lefts as vote 
gathering machines on behalf of would-be 
left bureaucrats. 

In the coming year, all members wishing 
to fight will be faced with a hostile, right 
wing executive. What this means in practice 
was revealed at the civil service unions’ 
Conference last month. Both major unions 
(the CPSA and the NUCPS, formed by a 
merger of the old SCPS and CSU) are 
recommending their members accept a 
paltry pay offer of 4.5%. John Ellis even 
urged us to welcome the break up of the civil 
service by saying: “The civil service unions 
must make the agency concept a success if 
we are not to face wholesale privatisation’. 
But the agencies are the Tories’ chosen 
means to privatise us! This is craven 
grovelling before an employer on the 
offensive. 

Workers Power recognises the need to 
organise against this retreat. The left should 
continue to fight for and use positions of 
leadership at all levels of the civil service 
unions. But we should do so clearly outlining 
a programme of action both to defeat the 
Tories and to go on the offensive to expand 
the welfare state under workers’ control. We 
should also veto all work which maintains 
the state’s control over the working class, 
such as immigration controls, trades and 
diplomatic services to South Africa and so 
on. 

Most importantly, whilst fighting for 
leadership on these policies, we should make 
it clear that victory will depend, not on get- 
ting ‘lefts’ like Macreadie onto the General 
Council, but on transforming the unions from 
the bottom up into rank and file controlled, 
anti-capitalist organs of struggle.To do this, 
we need a civil service rank and file 
movement. : 
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‘The era of Chartism is immortal in that over the course of a 
decade it gives us in condensed and diagrammatic form the 
whole gamut of proletarian struggle—from petitions in par- 
liament to armed insurrection. All the fundamental problems 
of the class movement of the proletariat . . . were not only 
crystallised out of the progress of the Chartist mass move- 
ment, but found in it their principled answer.’ ( Trotsky 1925) 


CHARTISM BURST into British 
politics one hundred and fifty 
years ago in May 1838. Described 
by Engels as ‘The first working 
men’s party the world ever pro- 
duced’, it shook British capital- 
ism to its foundations, mobilising 
hundreds of thousands of work- 
ing men and women in a fight to 
transform society. Its spectacu- 
lar failure during the revolution- 
ary upsurge of 1848 marked its 
end asa mass force. 

The ensuing decades saw the accu- 
mulation of all the religious, pacifist 
andreformist baggage which clutters 
the ideas of the British working class 
movement to this day. But the ex- 
ample of Chartism disproves those 
who say that Tevolution is not in our 
tradition’, One hundred and fifty 
years later the Labour left’s policies 
are still dwarfed by the words and 
deeds of the Chartist workers. 

Class rule in Britain was far from 
secure in the 1830s; it had only just 
survived a major political crisis. A 
powertul alliance of the new factory 
owners, the urban middle class and 
the factory workers had forced the 
landed aristocracy to grant the Re- 
form Act of 1832. This gave the vote to 
the employers and middle class. 

The Reform Act split in two the 
mass movement that had won it. As 
the ‘middle class’ scrambled tosecure 
for themselves parliamentary office 
and influence they were only too 
happy to ditch the mass of workers 
whose ‘riotous assemblies’ had fright- 
ened the landlords into submission. 

Chartism was born out of this be- 
trayal. The first act of the ‘reformed’ 
parliament was to crush the emerg- 
ing mass trade union movement— 
the Grand National Consolidated 
Trade Union. In 1834 Lord Grey’s 
Whig (forerunners of today’s Liberal 
Party) government set up the notori- 
ous ‘workhouse system’ of forced la- 
bour for poor relief. Little wonder 
then that this mass of impoverished 
‘factory hands’ threw itself behind 
the campaign of “The Charter’. 

The Charter was a programme of 
democratic demands drawn up by the 
-London Working Men’s Association 
(LWMA) in 1838. It called for votes 
for all adult men, the secret ballot, 
annual elections, equal electoral dis- 
tricts, the payment of MPs and the 
abolition of the ‘property 
qualification’ which barred workers 
from standing for parliament. Butits 
demands were not an end in them- 
selves. They were seen by the mass of 
workers as a means of abolishing the 
evils that flourished in early capital- 
ism—poverty, starvation, child la- 
bour, the 16 or even 18 hour working 
day. The workers’ failure to improve 
their situation through industrial 
conflict repeatedly focused their at- 
tention on political democracy as the 
way of ending exploitation. 

The LWMA was a ‘moderate’ 
group, largely made up ofskilled arti- 
sans and craftsmen. Its leaders came 
to be known as the ‘moral force’ wing 
of Chartism. 

William Lovett, a cabinet maker 
and LWMaA leader, for example, de- 
tested violence, even the just violence 
ofthe oppressed. Sohe put his faithin 
the power of moral persuasion as the 
means of giving workers the vote. His 
moderation in the end did not save 


him from the oppressor’s gaols. 

Lovett drew up the Charter, along 
with Francis Place, specifically as a 
bill for Radical MPs to support in par- 
liament. Such was their concern to 
win support from the ‘Radicals’ that 
Lovett and Place refused to criticise 
them, even when they condemned 
trade union action in parliament. 

In opposition to the LWMA’s ‘mod- 
eration’ a different strand of Char- 
tism emerged. Led by George Julian 
Harney, Bronterre O’Brien and Fear- 
gus O'Connor, the ‘physical force’ 
wing of Chartism attempted to com- 
bine the radical Jacobinism of the 
French Revolution with a social pro- 
gramme for the working class. They 
were not socialists in the modern 
sense, but their demands rallied 
thousands of workers to the strategy 
of insurrection as the means of gain- 
ing the Charter. 

Their great political strength layin 
the recognition that only the workers, 
organised independently of the 
bosses, could win the Charter. 

The Charter was launched as a 
huge petition at a series of mass 
meetingsin 1838.At the first meeting 
in Glasgow there were 150,000. Four 
months later, a quarter of a million 
gathered off Kersal Moor outside 
Manchester to vote for the petition 
and elect delegates to a national 
Chartist convention. 

The mood of these meetings was 
reflected in the banners and slogans 
carried by the workers: For children 
and wife we'll war to the knife’, Bread 
and Revolution’ and “Tyrants, believe 
and tremble!’. Tremble they did. In 
addition to the meetings, widespread 
drilling of armed detachments and 
sporadic guerilla attacks on the army 
took place. And the ruling class had 
little of the repressive national or- 





ganisations of the modern state. 

In this atmosphere the General 
Convention of Industrious Classes— 
the Chartist ‘parliament’"—met in 
London in February 1839. It was 
immediately posed with the question: 
what to do when Parliament threw 
out the 1,200,000 signature petition? 
In the end the ‘moral force’ wing car- 
ried the day; deciding on a whole se- 
ries of measures including striking 
for one month, withdrawing money 
from the banks, maintaining arms, 
and abstaining from alcohol! Harney 
protested: 

‘The only one of the plans proposed 
here, which appears to me feasible is 
the “National Holiday” and this I am 
prepared to show means nothing less 
than insurrection.’ 

But although the physical force- 
ists conducted widespread propa- 
ganda for an insurrectionary general 
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Attack on Stockport workhouse, 1842 


strike, they had no organisation to 
achieve it. 

When the Convention re-as- 
sembled in Birmingham the police 
attacked a mass meeting in the Bull 
Ring, provoking several days of 
pitched battles. When parliament 
rejected the petition by 235 to 46, the 
Chartists made a half-hearted at- 
tempt to call a general strike. It had 
only patchy support because workers 
could see it was only a gesture. 

Mass repression followed. Arrests 
and imprisonment left over 500 
Chartists in gaol by spring 1840, in- 
cluding O’Connor, Lovett, O’Brien 
and many other leaders. Meanwhile 
local Chartist groups launched 
armed risings in Bradford and 
Sheffield. In Newport soldiers fired 
on a 20,000 strong march of miners 
and iron workers killing at least ten 
Chartists and provoking the legen- 
dary Newport Uprising. 

With the temporary triumph of 
reaction, workers turned again tothe 
struggle over wages and conditions. 
In 1842 a dramatic recession pro- 
duced wage cuts and mass redundan- 
cies in the mining and textile sectors. 
By the summer mass starvation and 
homelessness cast a terrible shadow 
over the workers’ districts. Starting 
with a miners’ strike in Stafford- 
shire, a rolling general strike began 
which engulfed Lancashire and York- 
shire. Day after day workers 
marched through the industrial 
towns, ‘turning out’ the workers mill 
by mill, confronting the army and 
organising daily mass meetings of up 
to 20,000 people in every town. 

Although the slogan of the strike 
was for ‘a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work’, at every mass meeting the 
demand for the Charter found imme- 
diate and spontaneous support. John 
Muirhouse, a Chartist worker, ad- 
dressing one of the first strike meet- 
ingsin Hyde, spelt out the connection 
between the wages struggle and poli- 
tics: 

‘My friends and fellow workmen I 


must inform you that we are not met 
here for a wages question or a relig- 
lous question, we are met here for a 
national question . . . we will proceed 
from factory to factory and all the 
hands that will not willingly come out 
we will turn them out, until the Char- 
ter which is the only guarantee you 
have for your wages, becomes the law 
of the land.’ 

A series of ‘trades conferences’ cul- 
minated in a Grand Delegate Confer- 
ence in Manchester on 15 August. 
Meeting for two days, the conference 
of strike delegates elected an execu- 
tive and sent out delegates to every 
region to spread the general strike. 

The National Charter Association, 
meeting immediately after, also is- 
sued the call for a general strike. The 
conflict spread to London, where 
large crowds surrounded the railway 
stations as army regiments em- 
barked for the north to put down the 
strike. 

At its height the strike involved 
halfa million workers. Nolonger able 
to castigate them as Tiotous mobs’ 
the bosses press had to report that 
the strike committees were effec- 
tively running society: issuing vouch- 
ers to shopkeepers, considering re- 
quests for exemption from bosses, 
organising food or welfare. 

The strike was eventually crushed 
by military force and starvation; not 
inevitably, but because the Chartist 
leaders had no policy of armed insur- 
rection and could not decide to link 
the Charter unconditionally to the 
economic demands and violent ac- 
tions of the workers. 

After a four year period of retreat a 
renewed economic recession and the 
revolutionary wave sweeping Europe 
brought Chartism alive again as a 
mass force. A third petition was 
drawn up in 1848 and the Chartist 
Convention decided on a mass meet- 
ing at Kennington Common in Lon- 
don. From there it was planned to 
march to Westminster and present 
the petition. Despite the intentions of 
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The example of Chartism proves there is a revolutionary tradition in the 
British working class writes Stuart King 
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the leadership, both government and 
workers interpreted this as a cal! for 
insurrection. Estimates vary from 
twenty thousand to half a million for 
the crowd that gathered on 10 April 
1848. 

It found every bridge across the 
Thames barred with police and can- 
non, every major building sand- 
bagged and occupied by troops, but 
O’Connor appeared and pacified the 
crowd. At the crucial moment once 
again, even the physical force leaders 
were lost for a strategy to turn the 
insurrectionary mood of the workers 
into power. | 

Chartism represented a turning 
point in the history of the British 
class struggle. It was a struggle 
fought with ideas inherited from the 
French bourgeois revolution, but 
fought by workers, and with the 
methods of working class struggle— 
the mass strike, the flying picket, 
strike committees, workers’ councils 
and the workers’ militia. At its most 
radical, the programme of the physi- 
cal force Chartists was a fusion of 
democratic and ‘social’ demands. Po- 
litical democracy was to be the means 
to ending economic slavery. But in so 
far as it had a social goal, Chartism 
envisaged only the schemas of the 
utopian socialists. 

Ruling class and labourite histori- 
ans have worked for years to dimin- 
ish the significance of Chartism, to 
render it a safe subject for the school 
syllabus, a ‘tragic failure’ ora ‘hopless 
dream’. 

For us, as for Trotsky, the history of 
Chartism has a different meaning: 

‘The British working class can and 
must seein Chartism not only its past 
but also its future. As the Chartists 
tossed aside the sentimental preach- 
ers of moral force and gathered the 
masses behind the banner of revolu- 
tion, so the British proletariat is 
faced with ejecting reformists, demo- 
crats and pacifists in its midst and 
rallying to the banner ofa revolution- 
ary overturn.’ # 






POLICY REVIEW 


The right on the 
rampage 


by Helen Ward 
AFTER THREE electionde- try Labour would ensure 


feats Labour’s leadership 
has embarked on a radical 
review. Purging the left, 
eombined with evading 
difficult issues at the last 
election, still didn’t get Kin- 
nock into office. It required 
a new set of policies to con- 
vince the bosses and middle 
elass voters that Labour 
was fit to govern. 

So Labour decided to be- 
come the ‘Listening 
Party’—listening to ‘the 
people’ to find out what they 
wanted. Every previously 
held position of the Party is 
up for grabs. Ifit doesn’t ap- 
peal to popular opinion 
then it will have to go. For 
Kinnock this has meant 
dropping the supposedly 
unpopular old shibboleths 
of Labourism—nationalisa- 
tion, taxing the rich to pro- 
vide welfare for the poor, 
and unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament. 

However, like the high 
street bank which shares 
the ‘listening’ slogan, one 
point of policy is sacred. 
That is their unswerving 
committment to managing 
capitalism in the interests 
of the bosses. This funda- 
mental position is shared by 
the old guard Labourites 
and the new realists alike. 

The first phase of the pol- 
icy review is now bearing 
fruit. At the NEC on 25 May 
seven draft documents 
were passed which codify 
the kind of manifesto which 
the leadership want. The 
positions in these drafts 
show just who Kinnock has 
been listening to. The me- 
dia, the academic election 
watchers and most impor- 
tantly those sections of the 
bosses who fear the future 
ef the economy under 
Thatcher. They have clearly 
mot listened to the health 
workers, the seafarers, the 
unemployed and others 
struggling against the dev- 
astating effects of Thatch- 
erism on their lives. 

Gould and Kimnock are 

ing through a set of 
polscses for the looming re- 
cession. They want Labour 
te emter the mext election 
ready to take over an ailing 
ecomomy suffering from the 
end of oil money, with un- 
employment still high and 
the trade deficit mounting. 
Their economic documents, 
“4 Productive and Competi- 
tive Economy” and “Eco- 
nomic Equality”, presentan 
argument for investment in 
industry rather than the 
eurrent expansion in con- 
sumer goods which fails to 
tackle the underlying prob- 
lem of British capital’s lack 
of competitiveness. To reo- 
rientate the economy like 
this, pay cuts will be needed 
to cut down on credit- 
financed consumption. 
Gould’s whole policy is fora 
government which recog- 
nises that market processes 





‘do of course spur competi-: 


tion, stimulate innovation 
and widen consumer 
choice’. Nationalisation has 
gone, replaced by methods 
of ensuring government 
influence in essential serv- 
ice monopolies like Gas, 
railways and Telecom. 

On the direction of indus- 


that ‘government agencies 
and local authorities work 
in partnership with firms, 
the CBI, trade associations, 
chambers of commerce so 
that the process of policy 
making and industrial de- 
velopment is one of con- 
certed action’. Unlike prev1- 
ous Labour plans for tri- 
partite industrial bodies, 
where the government, the 
employers and the unions 
got together, thisnew policy 
fails to give the unions even 
a nominal role. 

The other major policy 
which alienated the bosses 
at the last election was uni- 
lateral nuclear disarma- 
ment. Rather than tackle 
this issue immediately the 
details of defence policy 
have been left to the second 
year of the review. What is 
already clear is that the 
non-nuclear defence strat- 
egy is going to be much 
more ‘flexible’, with Kin- 
nock accepting that a non- 
nuclear Britain would still 
be part of the nuclear um- 
brella in NATO. The debate 
on this will probably be the 
most heated at this year’s 
party conference, since 
many of Kinnock’s support- 
ers cling to unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament whilst 
supporting his right wing 
moves on everything else. 

The Labour left only ever 
fought against Britain’s nu- 
clear weapons, arguing 
they have no role in the 
overall military strategy of 
British imperialism. So 
they themselves were dis- 
armed when, during the 
election, Kinnock pre- 
sented his ‘non-nuclear pol- 
icy’ in the jingoistic voice of 
the ‘big Navy’ lobby. Even 
this proved too dangerous 
for the British ruling class, 
leaving Kinnock with the 
still unfinished task of 
ditching nuclear disarma- 
ment altogether. 

The seven policy docu- 
ments were passed easily at 
the NEC. Only 4 people op- 
posed them—Benn, Skin- 
ner, Livingstone and 
Douglas. This indicates just 
how marginalised the left 
has become in the leader- 
ship. The documents will 
sail through conference 
thanks to the union block 
votes. Kinnock and Gould's 
arguments about the need 
to capture the minds and 
votes of the yuppies, which 
they failed to do in the last 
election have obviously 
won the support of wide sec- 
tions of the party and the 
unions. They have con- 
ceded to Thatcherism the 
ideological ground of indi- 
vidualism and the get-rich 
quick mentality to which 
she appeals. 

The policy review will not 
fundamentally change the 
nature of Labour as a work- 
ing class party with a pro- 
capitalist programme and 
leadership. But it will rep- 
resent a defeat for those sec- 
tions of the Labour left 
within the party who have, 
under pressure from the 
workers who support La- 
bour, fought for policies 
which represent in a lim- 
ited way their immediate 
interests.— 


| TONY BENN has called his 
fight for the Labour leader- 
ship a ‘campaign for social- 
ism’. Already the union 
block votes are lining up to 
make sure that ‘socialism’ 
runs a poor third at the Oc- 
tober party conference. But 
| for once this is not just a 
product of bureaucratic 
control. Millions of workers 
remain unimpressed by 
Benn’s campaign. As a prac- 
tical alternative to Kin- 
| nockism it is a fight over too 
little, too late. 
| Since Kinnock and Hatter- 
sley were elected in 1983 the 
1 Labour left has failed to fight. 
| When the miners were locked 
lin battle nobody challenged 
Kinnock for leadership despite 
I his record of betrayal and con- 
demnation of the strike. Even 
as Eric Heffer walked out of the 
1985 party conference in pro- 
test at Kinnock’s attack on Liv- 
erpool he and Benn were walk- 
ing away from a fight for the 
leadership. 

Election time reduced the left 
to silence. ‘We have to be the 
most loyal to party policy’ Benn 
said, while Kinnock and co tore 

| up policy after policy at the bi d- 

| ding of the employers. Even the 
suspension of Sharon Atkin as 
prospective parliamentary can- 
didate for Nottingham East, 
after she labelled Labour as 
racist, failed to produce a public 
protest from the Campaign 
Group. 

Only now, when they have 
least chance of rocking the boat, 
and least chance of winning, 

shave Benn and Heffer sum- 
| moned up the courage to take 
on Kinnock himself. 


Betrayers 


Throughout the years he 
failed to fight, Benn justified 
hisstance with the maxim ‘poli- 
tics not personalities’. Pointing 
to individual traitors was la- 
belled as ‘counter-productive’ 
by Benn. It would certainly 

| have been a full-time occupa- 
tion! Not only have Kinnock 
and Willis continued to betray 
the working class. So too have 
| whole sections of the Labour 
left in local government like 
| Linda Bellos and David Book- 
| binder. 
| Having decided to challenge 
Kinnock for leadership, Benn's 
concern to de-personalise the 
contest has still not gone away. 
Instead of naming the traitors 
and cataloguing their crimes, 
Benn has chosen to fight on the 
| moral high ground of ‘socialist 
principles’. What this means 1n 
practice isa policy of diplomacy. 

Rather than exposing the 

| witch-hunters, the corrupt 

MPs, the betrayers of Wapping 

| and of the seafarers’ dispute, in 

order to challenge their leader- 

ship and kick them from office, 

Benn prefers a less confronta- 
tional approach. 

Benn advocates a battle of 
ideas’ with the Labour right. 

| Butitis precisely on the terrain 
of ideas that Benn’s campaign 
is at its weakest. 
|  SBenn’s platform ‘Aims and 
Objectives of the Labour Party’ 
starts from a defence of demo- 
| craticrightsand ‘socialist’ prin- 
ciples. The right to life, the 
right to work, the right to a de- 
| cent standardofliving...rights 
which, when left at the level of 
abstract principle, no Labour 
| Party member, of the left or 


right, could disagree with and 
still claim to be any sort of so- 
cialist. Indeed Kinnock’s own 
policy review documents in- 
clude such grand ‘aims’ as to 
‘banish want and poverty from 
Britain’. Without a concrete 
guide to how they can be 
achieved there is little to differ- 
entiate Benn’s ‘aims’ and be- 
liefs from those of Kinnock. 

Take for example the Cam- 
paign Group statement that: 

‘We believe that the people of 
every nation have the right to 
govern themselves and to be 
free from any form of colonial or 
imperial domination. 

If this means that Benn and 
Heffer are against the impert- 
alist domination of Ireland by 
Britain then they should say so 
and argue for the immediate 
withdrawal of British troops. 
On this Kinnock would dis- 
agree fundamentally, arguing 
that the Loyalists ‘right to self- 
determination’ means granting 
them a veto over the question of 
a united Ireland. Benn and Hei- 
fers ‘beliefs’ avoid clarifying 
where they stand on such is- 
sues. 


Differences 


The main point of divergence 
between Benn/Heffer and Kin- 
nock becomes clearer where the 
‘Aims and Objectives’ docu- 
ment says: 

‘These rights cannot be fully 
realised in any society under 
capitalism which has en- 
trenched by law the power of 
capital over labour and subor- 
dinated human values to the 
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demand for profit at the ex- 
pense of peace and social jus- 
tice.” 

So how can capitalism be 
abolished? How can the laws 
which protect it be overcome? 
In ‘The policies we want’ Benn 
and Hefifer spell out their strat- 
egy on the economy and the 
state. In doing so they reveal 
that much of what they call ‘so- 
cialist principle’ is in fact the 
capitalist practicality of the 
post-war years. 

As a means for guaranteeing 
the right to work, Benn and 
Heffer call for the “common 
ownership’ of the commanding 
heights of the economy, the 
banks and the land, under 
‘democratic control and man- 
agement’. The first problem is 
that they do not mention com- 
pensation. If this means Benn 
and Heffer are in favour of no 
compensation to the bosses, 
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by Julian. 


then we agree. To take away the 
property of the employers with- 
out-compensation 1s to expro- 
priate them, destroy them as a 
class and take a major step to- | 
wards production for need not 
profit. 

But there is nothing in their 
record to suggest this is what 
they mean. The 1945 Labour 
government, held up by genera- | 
tions of the Labour left for its | 
nationalisation policy, compen- 
sated the capitalists to the tune 
of millions. So much so that 
British Coal even today pays 
out a fortune in compensation 
to the old coal mine-owning 
families. These payments will 
continue until the day Cecil 
Parkinson sells BC back to the 
modern energy conglomerates. 
State-capitalist nationalisa- 
tion doesn’t abolish capitalism. | 


TIN CRISIS 
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In fact its role for the British 
bosses after 1945 was to save 
capitalism, running essential 
industries at a loss in order to 
keep the whole profit machine 
ticking over. 

Benn is unclear on this issue 
in general, and specifically on 
the question of re-nationalisa- 
tion of the industries privatised 
by the Tories. 


Tragedy 


This highlights the ‘tragedy’ 
of left Labourism. At times of 
extreme crisis for the bosses, its 
programme of state interven- 
tion, ownership and economic 
nationalism (expressed in the 
left’s call for various forms of 
import controls) is used to bail 
out the system. At all other 
times it is left with a strategy 





that the employers have no use 
for, and which the working 
class cannot see any peaceful 
way of achieving. 

Which brings us to the ques- 
tion of the state. Benn and Hef- 
fer recognise that capitalism 1s 
‘entrenched by law. How do 
they propose to overcome this 
obstacle? The campaign docu- 
ment calls for ‘a major pro- 
gramme of democratic reform 
of the apparatus of the state’— 
abolition of the House of Lords, 
democratisation of the courts 
and local control over the police. 

Forall Benn’s talk of building 
socialism ‘from the bottom up’ 
this democratic reform pro- 
gramme holds massive illu- 
sions in parliament and the 
state as the vehicle for social- 
ism. Itis a socialism which will 
be enacted by parliament, and 
assented to by the Queen (no- 
where does the campaign call 


for abolition of the monarchy), 
administered by the democra- 
tised police force and cheerfully 
waved through by the armed 
forces. 

It is not some theory in the 
heads of revolutionary social- 
ists which makes us think this 
is an impossibility. It is the les- 
son of history. The Chilean coup 
of 1973, the Turkish coup of 
1980, the US invasion of Gre- 
nada are just the most graphic 
and recent examples of the role 
of the ‘apparatus of the state’ 
where capitalism is threat- 
ened. Even against the Wilson 
government in the 1960s Brit- 
ish intelligence and defence 
chiefs plotted coups and dirty 
tricks. 

Even the most democratic 
bourgeois parliament could not 
legislate socialism because it 
could not control the state ma- 
chine. That machine. exists to 
protect capitalism; to destroy 
the profit system we first need 
to destroy its armed guards, 
replacing the army, police, 
courts and state bureaucracy 
with a regime of workers’ de- 
mocracy, exercised through 
workers’ councils (soviets) and 
aworkers militia. 

This too is not just a differ- 
ence of ‘principle’ between revo- 
lutionaries and the Labour left. 
Itisa practical difference every 
time workers are faced with the 
police on the picket line, or 
court seizure of union funds. 
The campaign document's 
sanctimonious phrase ‘there is 
no moral obligation to obey un- 
just laws’ is hardly a guide to 
action. Where the life or death 


John Harris (IFL) 


ofa union or a whole industry is 
at stake, itis necessary to advo- 
cate and organise breaking the 


law—the illegal defence of 


picket lines, the illegal call for 


‘solidarity action, illegal secon- 


dary pickets, illegal occupation 
of union offices against seques- 
tration. 

Benn and Heffer may have 
appeared on the picket lines 
andevencheeredon law-break- 
ing workers’ struggles and La- 


bour councils but they have | 


never advocated and organised 
such action. Nor do they see it 
as an integral element of the 
fight for socialism. It flies in the 
very face of the strategy out- 


lined by Benn in Arguments for 


Democracy: 

‘Ty ask the British labour 
movement to abandon democ- 
racy and go for a short cut to 


socialism by some coup d’etatis | 


to ask us to repudiate our his- 
tory, we will never do it, so long 


as the route to peaceful change | 


remains open to us.’ (p178) 
lilusion 


The socialist revolution is not 
a ‘coup Wetat’ carried out be- 


hind the backs of the masses. | 


But revolutionary socialism 
does start from the fact that the 
‘peaceful road’ is an illusion. It 
recognises the roots of the fu- 


ture workers’ state in the very | 


organisations workers are 


obliged to throw up by the at- | 


tacks of the state; councils of 
action, strike committees, 


picket line defence teams. And 


it recognises the need for a 
party to lead the fight: a party 
which does not rest idly on its 
often vague socialist principles, 
but offers a guide to action now. 

Labour can never be trans- 
formed into such a party. It is a 
party whose politics are dic- 


tated by the union leaders and | 


the parliamentary leadership, 
and which exists to manage 
capitalism. 


Benn thinks otherwise. He 


believes, despite the history of 
six Labour governments, every 


one of which loyally served the | 


bosses and attacked the living 


standards and organisations of | 


the working class, that Labour 
has a socialist heart and soul 





that can be rediscovered by an 


appeal to ‘principles’. For an 
example of how quickly prin- 
ciples are dragged through the 
mud oncethe Labour Partyisin 
office we need only look at the 
hard left’ Labour councils. One 
by one over the last twelve 
months they have turned on 


those they are meant to serve, 


cutting services and sacking 


workers. In line with Benn’s” 
advice they refused to ‘re- 
nounce their history’ or go be- 


yond a local ‘democracy ren- 
dered impotent by the law. 


The splendid isolation of | 


Benn and Heffer from political 
responsibility is all that sepa- 
rates them from this fate, hence 
theirreticence toname the trai- 
tors. 


‘Bennism’ is a set of ideas | 


useless to a capitalist class out- 
side a major crisis and inade- 
quate for the working class in 
any period. It has more in com- 
mon with the capitalism of yes- 


terday than the socialism of | 


tomorrow. 
Its aims, beliefs and prin- 
ciples are nothing but sugar 


coating on Labour's familiar | 


medicine for the ailing capital- 
ist system.@ 


forcing the NEC to pass a 
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Fight new realism 


by Chris Ramsey 


LAST YEAR 2000 people at- 
tended the first 
Chesterfield conference. 
This year the organisers 
expect even more. A veri- 
table Socialist Conference 
industry has been set up, 
with regional conferences, 
newsletters and discussion 
papers. And many local 
Campaign Groups have 
now been formed. 

Precisely what they are 
‘campaigning’ for is not 
clear. It doesn’t seem to be 
for Benn and Heffer’s lead- 
ership challenge. Not only 
did one of last year’s key 
‘socialist? speakers, Dawn 
Primarolo, leave the Cam- 
paign Group over the issue 
of Benn challenging Kin- 
nock, but rank and file ac- 
tivity in support of Benn 
and Heffer in the Labour 
Party and the unions has 
been minimal so far. 

What the Socialist Con- 
ference organisers seem to 
be campaigning for is... 
more conferences. These 
will provide a comfortable 
home for hundreds of La- 
bour lefts who find it too 
difficult to really fight for 
their ‘socialism’ in the La- 
bour Party and the unions. 

Although opposed to cre- 
ating a new party, the or- 
ganisers nevertheless find 
refuge in debating policy 
documents. Unfortunately, 
these parallel rather than 
challenge the new realist 
policy review in the Labour 
Party. 

Many people who attend 
these conferences believe 
that these gatherings can 
become an organising focus 
for left campaigns—on 
women’s rights, anti-ra- 
cism, the fight against Sec- 
tion 28— and a forum for de- 
bate. The desire to build a 
fighting wing of the labour 
movement which takes up 
these issues is healthy—it 
contrasts with the craven 
capitulation to the bosses 
and the Tories which char- 
acterises the new realist 
policies of the present lead- 
ers. But where was the 
Chesterfield movement in 
the seafarers’ dispute as 
McCluskie urged compro- 
mise and sell-out? Benn 
congratulates the left for 















P&O: Where was the ‘movement’? 


test of struggle.@ 


resolution in support of the 
dispute and urges activists 
to raise money and offer 
support. But what was 
needed was a clear call for 
defying the law, massive 
solidarity action and the 
organisation of physical 
defence of the picket line 
and the NUS headquarters. 

This example highlights 
the weaknesses of the 
Chesterfield ‘movement’. 
There was agreement on 
aims, discussion of prin- 
ciples but no common com- 
mitment to action by the 
leaders or the activists. The 
fight against new realism 
will not be wonor lost in the 
pages of Campaign Group 
News, but on the picket 
lines, the demonstrations 
and at union conferences, 
by fighting the misleaders 
at every turn. 

The second Chesterfield 
conference will only con- 
tribute to this struggle if it 
commits its supporters to 
building such joint action. 
One of the key tasks it 
should undertake is to take 
the Benn/Heffer campaign 
into all levels of the unions 
and Labour Party with 
meetings and arguments, 
inviting them into 
workplaces and branches. 
Left union leaders must be 
called on to organise a cam- 
paign for support in their 
unions. 

Any MP or trade union 
leader who refuses to sup- 
port Benn/Heffer must be 
written off as useless in the 
struggle against new real- 
ism. Benn and Heffer’s poli- 
cies are no answer to new 
realism, but they must be 
forced to head a movement 
of resistance to the whole- 
sale sell-outs of the right 
wing. We will support them 
by trying to build such a 
movement. 

By linking the leadership 
campaign to a practical de- 
fence of workers’ interests 
the limitations of their po- 
litical leadership will be- 
come clearer. So will the 
limitations of the socialist 
conference movement. 
Founded on the refusal to 
build a revolutionary com- 
bat party, it will continue to 
fail the working class in the 
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Jack Tully reviews 
The challenge: economics of 
perestroika 


by Abel Aganbegyan 
(Hutchinson, the Second World 1988} 
£8.95 248pp) | 





ANYONE WHO is any doubt 
about the right wing logic of Gor- 
bachev’s economic reforms 
should read this book. Aganbeg- 
yan, a 56 year old Armenian 
economist, is one of the leading 
ideological forces behind Gor- 
bachev’s movement. 

Aganbegyan’s book, as yet unpub- 
lished in the USSR, is designed to 
seduce Western intellectuals into 
supporting Gorbachev not onlyin the 
sphere of arms reduction (that job is 
largely done), but alsoin terms of his 
‘restructuring’ (perestrotka) of the 
Soviet economy. It is alsoa clear invi- 
tation to the ruling class in the capi- 
talist West to take advantage of the 
possibilities (for capital!) being 
opened up by Gorbachev through 
forming joint stock companies with 
the Soviet bureaucracy. 

Despite being written in an un- 
imaginably turgid style, the book 
does give some useful insights into 
how the leading sections of the bu- 
reaucracy view Gorbachev’s pro- 
gramme, how they situate it in the 
history of the USSR, and what price 
the Soviet working class is going to 
pay. 

The basic message of perestroika— 
the policy and the book—can be 
summed up in two words: the market. 
Aganbegyan repeats this point mer- 
cilessly, contrasting the ‘administra- 
tive mechanism’ of planning (i.e. the 
bureaucratic plan) with the ‘eco- 
nomic mechanism’ (i.e. the market), 
singing the praises of the latter. He 
makes quite clear what exactly this 
will mean: 

‘The adoption of this economic 
management mechanism will greatly 
increase the role of prices, of finance 
and credit conditions, and of incite- 
ments to work’ and ‘Under the new 
conditions of economic management 
salary levels will be more and more 
linked to the quantity and quality of 
work.’ 


Enterprise 


The whole argument of Gorbachev, 
Aganbegyan and cois that the major 
brake on Soviet industrial develop- 
ment is the bureaucratic plan, and 
that this must be replaced by a 
greatly increased role for the market. 
This implies that prices will rise as 
high as the market can stand, with 
the enterprise determining prices 
and reaping the benefits. Wages will 
be based on work done, inevitably 
implying an increase in productivity 

and the oppression of Soviet workers. 
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Perestroika 


Aganbegyan is careful to skirt 
round the key problem of subsidised 
meat and milk prices, arguing re- 
peatedly that these prices will only be 
determined after ‘democratic discus- 
sion’ with the workers. The reason for 
this is obvious: were the bureaucracy 
to allow the ‘social wage’ to be at- 
tacked by letting food prices rip, they 
would be in severe danger of provok- 
ing a massive response from the So- 
viet workers. 

What does this projectimply for the 
post—capitalist nature of the Soviet 
economy? Aganbegyan deals with 
this point by asserting that there will 
be no attack on the ‘socialist’ nature 
of the USSR. There will continue to 
be no private property, no stocks and 
shares, no capitalists. Initially thisis 
true. This is not the object of Gor- 
bachev’s reforms. But there is a logic 


within his plans which will 
enormously encourage restorationist 
forces within the USSR. 


Plan 


The economy of the USSR is based 
upon the bureaucratic plan, a plan 
which acts against the law of value, 
the fundamental law of capitalism. 
This law asserts that all commodi- 
ties—including labour power—are 
exchanged at their value, with value 
being determined by the amount of 
socially necessary labour time 
needed to produce the commodity 
under the particular historical condi- 
tions. Although the selling price of 
any commodity is not equal to its 
value it is based on it, and the sum 
total of values equals the sum total of 
prices paid. One consequence is that 
investment is directed not according 
to need, but according to the profit an 
individual capitalist thinks can be 
made. 

A great gain of the October 1917 
Revolution wasjosuppress the law of 
value as a general tendency in the 
Russian economy. This gain remains, 
despite the distortion of 60 years of 
Stalinist bureaucratic rule and mis- 
management. Resources are directed 
and prices are fixed according to the 
plan, which the bureaucrats attempt 
to elaborate on the basis of their per- 
ception of the needs of the USSR, and 
on what they think the working class 
can be persuaded to accept. Thus, al- 
though there isa dire shortage of cer- 
tain products such as meat, the prices 
are extremely low, as part of the ‘so- 
cial wage’. To allow the ‘market’ to 
determine prices would, in the final 
analysis, mean a Massive increase 1n 
the role of the law of value. Aganbeg- 
yan acknowledges this when he com- 
plains: 

“The system of pricing is exces- 
sively rigid and centralised so that 
prices may not reflect reality because 
they do not correspond to the costs in- 
curred and efficiency in the produc- 
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Mikhail Gorbachev's ‘perestroika’ has rocked the Stalinist world. Jack Tullyexamines the 
truth behind the slogans. John Hunt looks at the ructions in the Hungarian CP. Sue Thomas 
explores the possibility of an Afghan style pull out from Angola 
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tion of goods’. 

Although letting the law of value 
rip would notin and ofitselfmean the 
recreation of capitalism, it would 
both weaken the situation of the So- 
viet working class and create increas- 
ing tensions within the bureaucracy, 
allowing space for openly restora- 
tionist currents to grow and put their 
counter-revolutionary programme 
into practice. Under Gorbachev's 
plans the workers will be faced with 
demands for increasing productivity 
and cuts in living standards as prices 
increase under the impact of the law 
of value. Despite the protestations of 
Aganbegyan, unemployment will 
grow as workers are ‘sacked and 
inefficient productive units are 
closed’. Further, an increasing num- 
ber of these workers will be exploited 
as the western capitalists invest in 
joint stock companies. 

Enterprises will be encouraged to 
engage in ‘economic emulation’—an 
old Stalinist euphemism for competi- 
tion. The inevitable tendency will be 
for managers and directors of the fac- 
tories to wish to keep a certain part of 
the surplus for themselves. Whether 
they realise it or not, the advocates of 
perestroika will encourage openly 
counter-revolutionary forces which 
will finally be forced totry and restore 
capitalism to the USSR through a 
bloody civil war. Neither the Soviet 
working class, nor the international 
proletariat, has any interest in see- 
ing this happen. Quite the opposite: 
this reactionary project will have to 
be stopped. 

As Aganbegyan explains, the 
CPSU proposes to largely do away 
with the Plan. The central planning 
mechanisms will simply determine 
the general lines of economic devel- 
opment. It will then be up to each en- 
terprise to fulfill the plan over its five 
year duration. There will be no ques- 
tion of continual bureaucratic check- 
ing up as thereis now, which, as afew 
choice examples given in the book 
show, quickly lead to enormous 
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Despite the audacity of the scale of 
perestrotka, the central idea is not 
new to the USSR. Aganbegyan shows 
quite clearly how the Soviet bureauc- 
racy attempted much the same kind 
of restructuring in the 1950s and 60s, 
and implicitly demonstrates the link 
between the political crisis of the bu- 
reaucracy and its attempts at eco- 
nomic reform. Following the death of 
Stalin in 1953 and following the over- 
throw of Khruschev in 1964, at- 
tempts were made to increase the 
role of the market at the expense of 
the central planning mechanism. In 
both cases they failed. 

Aganbegyan’s account of the post- 
Khruschev period is particularly in- 
teresting because he was personally 
invovedin the commissions that tried 
to enforce the previous reform at- 
tempts. The failure of this attempt 
was extremely important in deter- 
mining the political programme of a 
whole layer of young intellectuals 
and bureaucrats, such as Gorbachev 
and Aganbegyan. As Aganbegyan 
himself points out, the three main 
conclusions drawn by these people 
were as follows: 

1. ‘Afundamental restructuring can 
only succeed if it is complex and if 
it involves the whole of society, in 
all sectors of the economy’. 

2. The restructuring should not be 
administered by GOSPLAN (the 
central planning agency), but by a 
government commission. 

3. ‘Itis necessary to have the strong- 
est possible democratisation of 
society. This is an indispensible 
condition for succeeding with the 
restructuring.’ 


Levers 


In order to carry out this plan, Gor- 
bachev and his co—thinkers have 
had to wait until they had the deci- 
sive levers of the Soviet state in their 
hands. The recalcitrant behaviour of 
the GOSPLAN organs in the 1965-6 
period obviously left its mark on 
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Aganbegyan. As he triumphantly 
points out: this time round things are 
being done differently! The ‘re- 
formist’ bureaucrats are also forced 
to rely upon the threat of a certain 
mobilisation of the working class in 
order to pressure those anti-reform 
forces. Hence the window dressing of 
glasnost, the idea of exposing bureau- 
cratic corruption and inefficiency, in 
order to convince the workers that 
there is a genuine campaign for real 
change, and to prepare them for the 
sacrifices they will have tomake. 

The problems with this approach 
are clearly revealed in Aganbegyan’s 
book. He attacks the corruption ofthe 
Brezhnev years (without naming 
names), the injustices of the Moscow 
trials (1936-7) and the horrors of the 
forced collectivisations (1930s). He 
also provides the usual glasnost fare 
of ridiculous bureaucratic mis-man- 
agement in the USSR of the 1980s, 
whereby collective farms are forced to 
buy combine harvesters they do not 
need or want. However, he fails com- 
pletely when it comes to answering 
the key question that every Russian 
worker will ask: How could all this 
come about in the country of ‘social- 
ism’? 

It is the answer to this question 
which threatens to blow Gorbachev's 
whole project apart. The problems of 
the Soviet economy are enormous, as 
this book makes clear. Its roots do not 
lie in the inability of a planned econ- 
omy to meet the needs of the masses. 
Far from it; it is the nature of the 
planning which is at the root of the 
problem. Up to now that planning 
has been bureaucratically mis-man- 
aged and the only people to have re- 
ally profited from it have been pre- 
cisely those bureaucrats. This lesson 
must lead to only one conclusion; itis 
the nature of the plan, and of the con- 
trol of society in general, which will 
have to be changed. 

Gorbachev's proposed ‘mixture’ of 
general plan with increased market 
activity will do nothing to improve 
the conditions of the working class. 
Instead it will open up a new round of 
oppression from which the workers 
cannot gain. This situation will pro- 
voke enormous tensions within the 
bureaucracy itself, as anti-reform 
minded elements organise to block 
the perestroika, much as they did in 
the mid 1960s. 

More decisive will be the role of the 
Russian workers. Once they realise 
the dangers of the economic per- 
estroika, and the fact that glasnost 
will not change the fundamental 
question of ‘who rules?’, Gorbachev's 
days will be numbered. Either the 
workers will effect a political revolu- 
tion on a wave of industrial unrest, or 
there will be a bureaucratic coup in 
reaction to the programme of per- 
estrotka. 

Against Aganbegyan’s best inten- 
tions, the whole analysis of this book 
point to this conclusion. The sor- 
cerer’s apprentices of perestroika are 
intent on calling up a series of forces 
that they will be unable to control; 
through their meddling the Soviet 
workers will have a key opportunity 
to settle account with their bureau- 
cratic rulers. 











WILL ANGOLA follow Afghanistan in 
another ‘victory’ for perestroika? After 
a recent meeting between Chester 
Crocker, the US Assistant Secretary of 
State and Anatoli Adamishin, the Dep- 
uty Soviet Foreign Minister, the latter 
declared that for the first time the 
USSR and USA were looking for a solu- 
tion ‘along the lines of the agreement 
reached in Afghanistan’. If such a deal 
is struck it will be another blow against 
all those forces fighting against the 
domination of South African imperial 
ism in souther Africa. 

The MPLA govemment in Angola 
came to power in 1975 at the end of 
the struggle against Portuguese impe- 
rialism. Soviet and Cuban involvement 





JANOS KADAR, Hungarian 
Party boss for thirty-two years, is 
the latest victim of the political 
and economic crisis gripping 
Eastern Europe. The man who 
presided over the crushing ofthe 
Hungarian workers’ revolt in 
1956 has been kicked out of the 
Politburo along with his closest 
cronies. 

Not so long ago it was fashionable, 
East and West, to talk of the Hungar- 
ian miracle. Market reforms, it was 
claimed, had given Hungarians liv- 
ing standards and rights that were 
the envy of Eastern Europe. This is 
the model reform-minded economists 
in the USSR wanted to emulate. 

Now the talk is not of success, but 
of crisis and problems. The bitter 
fruits of the market are there to see. 
Inflation is | xunning at around 20%. 
Hungary's’ foreign debt—£9.6 bil- 
lion—is the largest per capita debt in 
Eastern Europe, even outstripping 
Poland. The threat of redundancy 
hangs over many workers in the old 
traditional industries. An austerity 
programme authorised by Kadar has 
pushed up taxes and severely cut liv- 
ing standards. 

The very real hardships that Hun- 
garian workers in particular are ex- 
periencing served to seriously under- 
mine the political stability of the Ka- 
dar regime. Political clubs and inde- 
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in the country goes back to then, when 
the MPLA , following the Portuguese 
withdrawal, sought their aid to throw 
back a South African invasion aiming 
to put a UNITA stooge government in 
power. South Africa and the USA, have 
given military backing to Jonas 
Savimba’s UNITA ever since. 

South Africa needs a continuing civil 
war in Angola in order to guarantee its 
occupation of Namibia. The Namibian 
liberation organisation, SWAPO, main- 
tains camps inside Angola which have 


been the subject of frequent military - 


raids by South African forces. In the 


last year, the South African Defence - 


Forces (SADF) have stepped up their 
intervention, first to save UNITA’s key 





pendent youth organisations began 
to mushroom. Calls for the forming of 
independent trade unions have been 
heard as workers attempted to de- 
fend themselves against the effects of 
the austerity programme. The 
mounting political crisis was 
reflected at the highest level of the 
Party itself and came to a head at the 
Party Congress in May. 

In amove unprecedented in ruling 
Stalinist parties Congress booted out 
Kadar and elected a Politburo with 
six new members out of eleven. Re- 
puted ‘democratic’ reformers like 
Pozsgay and Nyers were elected. Ka- 
roly Grosz replaced Kadar as party 
secretary. Pravda rushed to con- 
gratulate Grosz whom it hailed as a 
‘communist of principle’. 

Grosz is nothing of the sort. He is a 
time-serving bureaucrat well prac- 
tised in the art of knowing which way 
the wind is blowing. Back in 1956 he 
became party boss in Miskole when 
his other so-called leading comrades 
ran away. He liquidated the local 
party and gave its funds to the Work- 
ers’ Council and the Social Demo- 
crats. Having backed a loser he 
changed course and by 1961 was back 
on the Central Committee of Kadar’s 
ruling party. Throughout the 1970s 
and early 1980s he rose to promi- 
nence in the party as the hardline 
scourge of party liberals. Now he has 


base at Jamba from an Angolan Army 
offensive, then to go on the offensive 
themselves. 

South Africa threw over 9000 troops 
into an attempt to seize the strategi 
cally defensive town of Cuito Cuan2- 
vale last March. The presence of the 
Cuban troops and especially the air 
cover provided by MiG 23s prevented 
what would have been a major South 
African victory. 

What the South Africans have failed 
to gain on the battlefield they now 
hope to achieve courtesy of Gorbachev 
and Chester Crocker. In March the 
South African defence chief, General 
Magnus Malan, noting Gorbachev's 
moves in Afghanistan to achieve a 
‘neutral and nor-aligned goverment’ 
declared: 

‘We realise that a future goverment 
in Luanda, seen against the tension in 
East and West, must certainly follow a 
non-aligned and neutral political atti- 
tude. South Africa is prepared to live 
with that. But then the Soviet Union 


reached the top as the champion of 
reform. 

It is not hard to see why even Ka- 
roly Grosz is forced to talk of the need 
for reform. If the party is to push 
through its austerity plans it has to 
restore its credibility and authority. 
As new Politburo member and re- 
puted ‘radical’ Pozsgay has put it ‘our 
biggest problem is now to regain the 
trust and confidence of the people’. 

The means advanced for doing so 
are concessions to various democratic 
demands that have been raised, par- 
ticularly within the intelligentsia. 
Grosz has promised an end to censor- 
ship and to the party's monopoly of 
power. Nyers and Pozsgay are openly 
promising. guarantees of pluralism 
and independence for the previous 
rubber stamp parliament. It is hoped 
in return that the regime can secure 
support to push through even further 
cuts in the living standards and job 
security of the Hungarian workers. 

This is revealed by the economic 
programme of Karoly Grosz, a self- 
confessed admirer of Margaret 
Thatcher's economic policy. He in- 
tends to step up the pace of market- 
oriented reform in the immediate fu- 
ture. Stock and share holding 1s now 
to be encouraged. At the time of the 
Congress a co-leader of the Party, 
Berecz, urged an end to all restric- 
tions on private wealth accumula- 
tion. In true Thatcherite manner he 
declared: 

‘Whether a rich citizen becomes 
richer is up to him—it depends on the 
success or failure of the enterprise.’ 

Income tax which has clobbered 
the living standards of Hungarian 
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must also state clearly that it is not 
interested in a pro-Moscow gover 
ment in Luanda. The MPLA and UNITA 
must come to a settlement on the ba- 
sis of reconciliation.’ 

In other words Pretoria wants a gov- 
ernment that poses no threat to their 
hegemony over Namibia, which denies 
SWAPO a base to organise from and 
which opens up Angola to their domr 
nance as well. 

Botha’s government has always in- 
sisted that Cuban troops should be 
withdrawn from Angola as a precondt- 
tion for South African disengagement. 
Of course this apparent ‘equation’ is 
nothing of the sort, either in terms of 
bourgeois intemational relations, or 
real force. The Cuban troops were in- 
vited into Angola to defend the MPLA 
government against South African in- 
perialism. The SADF has never waited 
for an invitation anywhere. 

Cuban troops are expected to with- 
draw thousands of miles. South Af 
rica’s will stay on Angola’s borders! A 
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workers will not stand in the way of 
the new Hungarian rich amassing 
their wealth. ‘Enrich yourselves’ is 
the cry of the Hungarian bureaucracy 
to its licensed entrepreneurs. 
‘Tighten your belts’ is its message to 
the Hungarian workers. 

The crisis of the Hungarian bu- 
reaucracy poses real opportunities as 
well as dangers for the working class. 
The party is at an acute stage of de- 
composition as a monolithic forma- 
tion. Its apparatus of repression and 
control is accordingly weakened. Yet 
itis under strict orders from its credi- 
tors to crack the whip over the work- 
ers and let market forces rip even fur- 
ther. Its promises of greater democ- 
ratisation are the sugar coating on 
the bitter pill of the market norms it 
is seeeking to impose on the workers. 

Hungarian workers have no inter- 
estin indulging in the charade of par- 
liamentarianism with the Stalinist 
bureaucracy. They must resist all at- 
tempts to give parliamentary legiti- 
macy to wage cuts and unemploy- 
ment. However, as the Stalinist bu- 
reaucracy loosens its grip as a result 
of its internal crises the workers 
must take the opportunity to organ- 
ise independently. Of course they 
must organise independently of the 
Stalinist bureaucracy. But they must 
no less remain independent politi- 
cally from the liberal and social 
democratic intelligentsia whose 
plans to ‘democratise’ Hungary in a 
western parliamentary sense go 
hand in hand with their plans to re- 
store capitalism. 

Grosz and Pozsgay are holding out 
their hands to such restorationists. 
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Cuban withdrawal could leave Angola 
prey once again either to direct South 
African attack, or continued harass 
ment from South African backed 
forces. Angola has before it the ex- 
ample of the ‘deal’ South Africa struck 
with Mozambique, where in return for 
throwing out the ANC, South Africa 
proceeded to wreck the economy via 
its support for the MNR terrorists. 

The MPLA is still demanding guaran- 
tees on Namibian independence and 
no interference from the Republic be- 
fore it gives the go ahead for a time- 
table for Cuban withdrawal. It is look- 
ing to a deal between the USA and the 
USSR to ensure this. But there is no 
evidence that the USA can ensure 
South African acceptance of such a 
deal, or even that they think it is nec- 
essary given the Soviet Union’s desire 
to ‘disengage’ from Africa. 

There can be no lasting peace in 
south-west Africa while the source of 
the war, South African imperialism, 
remains intact. Yet the Gorbachevites 
are preparing not only to ensure that 
the USSR and Cuba leave Angola to its 
fate but are also seeking to push the 
ANC into a negotiated settlement with 
apartheid. 

This was made clear last year by Vic- 
tor Goncharov of the Institute of Afri 
can Studies. After noting that the So- 
viet Union had ‘no desire to interrupt 
those traditional ties between some 
countries of Southem Africa and some 
westem powers’, he went onto call for 
greater ‘flexibility’ and ‘objectivity’ 
from the ANC. In particular he criti 
cised any attempt by ANC members to 
‘put before the national liberation 
movement now the tasks of socialist 
revolution’ as something which could 
lose ‘potential allies’ (i.e. the progres 
sive bourgeoisie) in the South African 
population. 

Once again the Stalinist bureauc- 
racy is showing its true worth as an ally 
of peoples seeking liberation from in 
perialism and racism. It continues to 
push its allies into fatal compromises. 
It opposes the overthrow of capitalism. 
lts strategy would leave all the gross 
inequalities in southem Africa intact. 

Fortunately, the people of the front 
line states have an ally which in the 
long run will prove more trustworthy 
and more successful in the challenge 
to South African imperialism than the 
Kremlin traitors. The South African 
working class, despite setbacks and 
repression, lives to fight again. This is 
the alliance that really matters. It is an 
alliance that can smash imperliasm’s 
domination of Southern Africa once 
and for all. 


The working class must and will be 
their most implacable enemies. 
Theirs must be a programme of work- 
ers’ councils and democratically cen- 
tralised planning. That is the prole- 
tarian alternative to parliament and 
the market. Return to the tradition of 
the mighty workers’ revolt of 1956, 
not to the policies of those who have 
made their careers from burying it! 
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‘A POLITICALearthquake’ is how 
French fascist Jean-Marie Le Pen 
described his 4,367,926 votes in 
the first round ofthe French presi- 
dential election. For once, this 
former paratrooper and torturer 
was right. Although workers 
danced in the streets after the 
right-wing Prime Minister Chirac 
was trounced by Mitterrand in 
the second round, Le Pen’s 15% 
vote has sent shock waves 
through the European left. 

In this month’s parliamentary elec- 
tions, Le Pen’s party, the National 
Front(FN) will be going all out to build 
on their success in the presidential 
ballot. Theircampaign will be far more 
than a peaceful vote gathering exer- 
cise. They will attempt touse the elec- 
tions and their aftermath to organise 
their voters into an embryonic fascist 
movement. | 

Therefore workers must not be 
lulled into thinking that simply vot- 
ing for the Socialist Party (PS) or 
Communists will be enough tostop Le 
Pen’s advance. Even though we advo- 
cate such a vote on the basis of critical 
support we add thatitis vital for work- 
ers to organise to fight. In France this 
means organising to fight both for the 
vital needs of the working class 
against whichever capitalist govern- 
ment is elected and against the threat 
posed by the F'N. Indeed how to stop 
Le Pen is the key question now facing 
French workers. 

The rise of Le Pen is clearly the re- 
sult of the first Mitterrand presidency 
(1981-1988). In 1981 Le Pen, a long 
time fascist, was not even able to get 
onto the ballot. Five years later his 
racist message, spewed all over the 
country, gained the F'N over 30 MPs 
in the 1986 parliamentary elections. 
They got a greater share of the vote 
than the PCF. And in April this year, 
Le Pen got over twice the number of 
votes for the PCF candidate in the 
presidential elections. 

What created the climate within 
which the FN’s policies of race-hate 
could find such fertile ground? Un- 
doubtedly the major factor wasa lurch 
to the right in economic policy taken 
by the PS/PCF government in 1982. 

Following the launch of an auster- 
ity programme and an offensive 
against the working class, there was 
a massive growth in unemployment 
and a sharp drop in workers’ living 
standards. The social security system 
became increasingly unstable leaving 
thousands of jobless workers without 
any benefits at all. The outlook for 
youth became ever more bleak. 

Despite minor reforms (the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty for example), 
France under the PS/PCF bore astrik- 
ing resemblance to Reagan’s USA or 
Thatcher's Britain. There was one 
important difference though. In 
France right wing policies were being 
carried out by parties which claimed 
to stand for the interests of the work- 
ing class. In fact the working class base 
that these parties rest upon did not 
stop the PS/PCF leaderships from 
being loyal servants of the bourgeoi- 
sie. In the case of the PCF, its willing 
participation in this austerity pro- 
gramme was to cost it dear. Over half 

the PCF’s voters have abandoned the 


party. 
Restrictions 


The1981-1984 PS/PCF government 
was not only reactionary in its eco- 
nomic policy. It also played the racist 
game over immigration. New restric- 
tions were imposed, repressive meas- 
ures were instituted against clandes- 
tine immigrants, and the PS/PCF 
government started encouraging 
immigrants to go ‘home’ by giving 
them financial aid. Immigrant work- 
ers, who in the 1950s had been re- 
cruited by French imperialism to do 
the worst jobs, were being made to 
carry the can by both left and right. 

In the 1984 European elections the 
FN made a major national break- 
through, getting 9% of the vote in the 
European parliamentary elections. 
The left, whose own economic and 
immigration policies had paved the 
way for the FN’s advance then tried 
vainly to stop its growth. The PS took 
theinitiative, sensing that votes could 
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be garnered from the ‘second genera- 
tion’ immigrant youth. They organised 
SOS Racisme, an organisation which 
rapidly became one massive publicity 
stunt, without any organised roots in 
either the immigrant community, the 
labour movement or the youth. 

The high-point of SOS Racisme was 
in 1985-86 when they organised two 
massive rock concerts and sold over a 
million badges proclaiming ‘Hands off 
my mate’ (aslogan not exactly explicit 
in its anti-racism). The PS reaped 
some benefit from this limited cam- 
paign against the FN’s overt racism 
in the presidential election of 1988. 
Following a massive campaign to reg- 
ister second generation youth as vot- 
ers, Mitterrand gained hundreds of 
thousands of valuable votes. But no 
organised force had emerged capable 
of smashing the F'N altogether. The 
passive resistaffte of SOS Racisme 
was supplemented by purely electoral 
opposition to Le Pen. 

Since the launch of SOS Racismeno 
effective or systematic anti-racist or 
anti-fascist work has been carried out 
by any ofthe major parties of the work- 
ing class. Sporadic demonstrations 
have been organised by the PCF or by 
small local anti-racist bodies, but no 
sustained attempt has been made to 
oppose the FN on the streets. Espe- 
cially notable was the absence of any 
significant mobilisation during the 
election campaign. SOS Racisme ar- 
gued that mobilising to crush Le Pen 
‘played into his hands’. In reality re- 
fusing tomobilise mass forces against 
Le Pen is what plays into his hands. 

Although Le Pen is a long time fas- 
cist who aims to construct a fully- 
fledged Nazi-like party, he has so far 
hidden his intentions behind the 
smokescreen of parliamentary legal- 
ity. He has to date refrained from pub- 
licly identifying himself as a fascist. 
At the moment heis concentrating on 
portraying the FN as a racist and 
populist party that can protect France 
and its ‘true born’ people. 

Heattacksimmigrants as being the 
source of French capitalism’s prob- 
lems, and proposes a programme of 
forced repatriation. He exaggerates 
the levels of crime, blames it all onthe 
immigrants and calls for tougher 
policing. On the question ofAIDS, 
heclaims that all HIV-positive people 
should be forcibly hospitalised. He 
rails against the power of organised 
labour and proposes to ‘regulate’ the 
unions. He has yet to take the deci- 
sive step of organising his followers 
into street groups capable of carrying 
out their policy by force. But no one 
should be deceived. Itis only a matter 
of time before they attack picket lines. 
Already his thugs regularly carry out 
racist attacks by the score. 

His main audience (over 60% of his 
voters) is the petit bourgeoisie: self- 
employed shopkeepers or small busi- 
nessmen, the classic human material 


Last month Jean-Marie Le Pen took 15% of first 
round votes in the French elections. Emile Gallet of 
Pouvoir Ouvrier charts the resistable rise of Le Pen’s 


‘Front National’. 


of fascism. Squeezed between the two 
major classes, these layersare not only 
attracted by his racist message. In 
many areas where there are very few 
immigrants Le Pen did extremely 
well. For example in eastern France 
he got around 19% of the vote. Here 
workers and small farmersare fright- 
ened by the prospect of the European 
open market of 1992, something which 
all the other parties have made a ma- 
jor point of suppporting in their cam- 
paigns over the last year. Le Pen is 
able to set himselfup asthe champion 
of a rancid French nationalism, both 
in his anti-immigrant rhetoric and his 
defence of small French capitalists 
and petit bourgeois against the hor- 
rors of unbridled foreign competition. 

Although it is clear that the vast 
majority of Le Pen’s voters are either 
middle classor retired, around 20% of 
his votes came from the working class. 
Many of these are non-classconscious 
workers (supervisors, foremen etc) 
whoin the past have voted for the RPR 
or the UDF. If any PCF voters have 
switched their vote to the fascist Le 
Pen, the PCF are entirely responsible. 
For over 50 years they have system- 
atically courted the French ruling 
class by aping the nationalism of the 
bourgeois parties (flying the French 
tricolour, signing the national anthem, 
renaming their party the French 
Communist Party). 

Their nationalistic policy of ‘Pro- 
duce French’ and import controls en- 
courages the growth of racism 
amongst French workers. This policy 
took a particularly nasty turnin 1980 
when the PCF began campaigning, in 
disgracefully racist terms, against the 
number of immigrants in the Paris 
suburbs. The low point of this cam- 
paign was the notorious attack on an 
immigrant workers hostel in Vitry, 
when the PCF mayor personally drove 












‘Only one thing could have * 
stopped our movement—if 
our adversaries had 
understood its principle and 
from the first dayhadsmashed & 

with the utmost brutality the 
nucleus of our movement.’ 


a bulldozer into the building! With 
these sort of ‘friends’, immigrant 
workers don’t need enemies! 

Despite Le Pen’s massive electoral 
support, the French left continues to 
ignore the threat. On May Day, Le Pen 
organised a march in Paris. This 
provocation not only constituted an 
affront to all workers on a day of in- 
ternational proletarian solidarity, it 
was also a clear opportunity for the 
F'N to consolidate its new found elec- 
toral support into a confident street- 
level force. Workers and immigrants 
had to be organised to physically stop 
Le Pen. Faced with this burning ne- 
cessity, the trade unions and the left 
managed to organise three separate 
marches, one in the morning (CFDT/ 
PS), one in the afternoon (CGT/PCF), 
and one march to unite the two (LCR/ 
Renovateurs)! 


Unhindered 


Meanwhile, Le Pen and 40,000 rac- 
ists, fascists and far right Catholics 
marched unhindered on the other side 
of town. And as a result every petit 
bourgeois who went on that march and 
got home in one piece grew in 
confidence that the FN was just the 
party France needs. The smashing of 
such a march by the organised work- 
ing class could have helped undermine 
that confidence and frighten thou- 
sands from ever marching with the FN 
again. 

At the root of this complacency is 
the left’srefusal torecognisein Le Pen 
and the F'N the rise of a fascist threat. 
Fascism differs from far right conser- 
vatism in one crucial respect. It seeks 
to mobilise a mass force to crush the 
organised working class. It mobilises 
the shopkeepers and foremen, the 
wretched layer of de-classed petty 
criminals and the unemployed white 
youth driven todispair by poverty and 
abandoned by the labour movement. 
It gives this atomised section of soci- 
ety courage and big ideas by first of all 
demonstrating its power over organ- 
ised workers on the streets. In the 
process it apes the rhetoric and cul- 
ture of the workers’ movement. 

‘We must organise a vanguard’ said 
Le Pen to the assembly of ex-para- 
troopers, right-wing students and 
skinheads on1 May. If, asis likely the 
abolition of proportional representa- 
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tion severely limits Le Pen’s parlia- 
mentary advance, then this‘vanguard’ 
will play an increasing role in the 
growth ofa real fascist threat to work- 
ers and immigrants. The fact that at 
present this threatis hidden behinda 
facade of statesmanship and demo- 
cratic legality does not mean the left 
should wait. 

How can Le Pen be stopped? Hitler 
himself once spelled out the answer: 

‘Only one thing could have stopped 
our movement—ifour adversarieshad 
understood its principle and from the 
first day hadsmashed with the utmost 
brutality the nucleus of our move- 
ment.’ 

The danger is that major groups of 
the French left such as Lutte Ouvri- 
ere, acentrist organisation with real 
roots in the working class, will com- 
fort themselves with the abstract for- 
mula Mitterand equals Chirac, Chirac 
equals Le Pen right up until the day 
their offices and meetings and factory 
cells are broken up by Le Pen’s ‘van- 

ard’. 

The British SWP has recently pub- 
lished an open letter tothe French left 
on the subject of Le Pen, and distrib- 
uted thousands of copies in France 
(Socialist Worker 23 May). It attacks 
Lutte Ouvriere for not organising to 
physically smash the FN. It claims 
that no-one on the French left argued 
for this. The SWP should research 
their facts more thoroughly, because 
in the days running up to the 1 May, 
and on the day itself, several groups 
were arguing for workers to organise 
to stop the FN, including Pouvoir 
Ouvrier, the sister organisation of 
Workers Power. In a leaflet given out 
on May Day, Pouvoir Ouvrier argued 
clearly for the need tocrush Le Pen, to 
physically stop his May Day marchin 
order tostop the transformation of the 
F'N’s voters into hardened fascist 
thugs, whocould swell the ranks of the 
core of would-be stormtroopers inside 
the FN. This meant organising masses 
of workers to physically confront the 
FN on May Day, and tosmash up their 
election campaign and paper sales in 
the coming weeks. 


Confrontation 


French workers must organise a 
united front against racism and fas- 
cism now, taking up the question of 
physical confrontation with the fas- 
cists, defence of the immigrant com- 
munities against racist and police at- 
tacks, and opposition to all immigra- 
tion controls. The necessity of such a 
campaign is clear. The possibility of 
organising workers around these slo- 
gans is obvious. 

Tens of thousands of militants have 
shown themselves willing to march 
against the fascists andeven, in small 
local mobilisations over the last few 
years, to occupy meeting rooms and 
break up fascist meetings. These de- 
termined activists, together with the 
anti-racist youth, must provide the 
basis for a massive campaign against 
Le Pen, rooted in the working class. If 
the major parties of the French left 
continue to ignore this need, Le Pen’s 
‘earthquake’ could, in time, engulf 
them all. We will not ignore it but will 
fight to mobilise workers against Le 
PenandtheFN at every opportunity. 
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We would like to take up some of the 
points you raised in your article ‘For Work- 
ers in Britain and Iran: the main enemy 
is at home’ (Leninist No 61) andreply on 
behalf ofthe Movement fora Revolution- 
ary Communist Intemational (MRCI). 

Firstly, to correct one straightforward 
misrepresentaion of our position on the 
lran/lraq War. You quote from the paper 
of our British section, Workers Power, 
which outlined why Workers Power be- 
lieved that the war had changed its char- 
acter by 1982, ‘from being a legitimate 
war of defence by Iran, to being a thor 
oughly reactionary war on both sides’. 
You follow this by saying, ‘Now of course 
Workers Power says Iran is fighting a 
progressive war once more’. This is not 
the position of Workers Power nor the 
MRCI on the Iran/Iraq War which is one 
of defeatism on both sides. What you 
are doing here is confusing (deliber- 
ately?) our position of defence of Iran 
against US agression with our position 
on the lran/lragq War. 

Now on this question there is a real 
difference between our position and 
yours. While the MRCI takes a Leninist 
position of defence of Iran against the 
attacks on it by US imperialism, and 
stands for the victory of Iran in any en- 
gagement with US forces. the Leninist 
refuses to take sides. This should not 
be surprising to anyone familiarwith your 
position on the Malvinas War where you 
refused to stand with Argentina against 
British imperialism. Before you once 
again accuse us of being ‘cheerleaders 
for Khomeini’ (please bring forward the 
evidence ofwhere, inwhat paper, we ever 
‘cheered’ the Khomeini regime!) we 
would point out thatwe have consistently 
called for the overthrow of Khomeini, 
even while supporting Iran against US 
aggression. Likewise we called for the 
Argentinian workers to overthrow the 
junta, while at the same time suppor- 
ing Argentina in a just war against Bnt- 
ish imperialism. 

How does the Leninist justify its re- 
fusal to support nations under direct at- 
tack by imperialism? In the same way 
that those well known defenders of op- 
pressed nations, the likes of Socialist 
Organiser and the iSt do, by a system- 
atic attack on Lenin's theory of imperiat 
ism. In the case of both Argentina and 
iran the Leninist justifies its position by 
implying they are imperialist countries. 
We have to say ‘implying’ because you 
appear to be afraid to openly character- 
ise them as such. This reticence on your 
art (or more accurately evasiveness) Is 
justified because the evidence for your 
assertions is sorely lacking. A fact we 
find surprising for a group which is so 
often stressing the importance of ‘theo- 
retical analysis . 

Thus we are told that the Iranian gov 
amment’s intervention in the economy 
since World War Two has produced the 
merger of ‘bankingca pital and industrial 
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POLEMIC — 


Anti-imperialism 


and Leninism 


What is the revolutionary communist position on anti-imperialist 
wars? We print an exchange on this question between the MRCI 
and the Leninist, paper of the ‘Leninists of the CPGB' 


capital. . . producing native finance capl 
tal. Lenin included this in one of his five 
criteria of imperialism’. He did but he 
also included several others. That capt- 
tal had reached such a high stage of 
development and concentration that 
‘monopolies play a decisive role in eco- 
nomic life’. That the ‘export of capital 
acquires exceptional importance’. That 
these intemational monopolies “share 
the world amongst themselves’. Does 
the Leninist really believe that these are 
the defining characteristics of Iranian 
capitalism? Yet on the basis of a single 
quote from Fred Halliday and acouple of 
dubious assertions, Alan Merrik is will 
ing to abandon the Leninist position of 
defence of asemi-colonial country, Iran, 
against the world’s major imperialist 
power. What a Leninist! (And if you think 
Iran is an imperialist power, why do you 
not support Iraq? Or is that too imperial- 
ist? And Syria, Jordan etc, etc? 

Finally. Inan aside inthe same article, 
you attack the MRCI on the question of 
our response to the Enniskillen bomb- 
ing, on the basis of a supposed differ- 
ence between our Irish and British sec- 
tions. The MRCI has always recognised 
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Our friend McKee need not apologise 
forthe length of his letter. He has woven 
ample rope. Let us first pullthe trap door 
on the bogey of our ‘straightforward 
misrepresentation’ of Workers Power's 
position on the Gulf War. Fact, it sup- 
ported Iran Against Iraq until 1982, 
because lraqwas the aggressor and Iran 
‘had just been through a mighty popu- 
lar revolution which had overthrown US 
imperialism’s trusted ally and regional 
gendarme, the Shah’. Marxists are not 
concemed with who is and who is not 
the aggressor but which side is progres- 
sive. It is only on this basis can we give 
any support. 

Neither Iraq nor any section of the 
lranian theocratic regime is in any way 
progressive. Since 1980, when the Is- 
lamic Republic was established the 
revolution was dead. This did not stop 
Workers Power ‘defending’ Iran against 
the equally reactionary Iraq or in effect 
calling workers inIran to join Khomeini’s 
armed forces because of the presence 
of the US fleet in the Gulf. 
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that there is a difference between Com- 
munists’ duty in Britain andin lreland. In 
Britain we place to the fore, especially at 
times of anti-republican hysteria whipped 
up by the bourgeois media, our uncondt 
tional support for those fighting British 
imperialism. We are not however uncriti- 
cal of the tactics, strategy and politics of 
petit bourgeois nationalism. In Ireland 
ourcomrades ofthe Irish Workers Group 
are a communist organisation in direct 
conflict with the influence of the petit 
bourgeois republicans over sections of 
workers, and with their bankrupt strat- 
epy of ‘guerillaism’; a strategy which is 
counterposed to, and therefore demoabi- 
lises, the mass struggle against imperi- 
alism. The struggle around the H-Block 
hunger strikes was a Classic example of 
this. At times this strategy e.g. Enniskil- 
len, actually plays into the hands of im- 
perialist reaction and therefore must be 
condemned in this context. This is the 
common position of the whole of the 
MRCI. We would point out the same is- 
sue of Class Struggle made clear its de- 
fence of, and support for the IRA in its 
struggle against British imperialism and 
its armed forces. 


We do take sides: with the working 
class against their rulers. Unless such 
a stand is taken the left acts as a re- 
cruiting sergeant for reaction and trag- 
edy results. This was the case in Ar- 
gentina. 

We ‘imply’ nothing about countries 
such as Iran and Argentina. They are 
not imperialist but have imperialistic 
tendencies because they are ‘medium 
developed capitalist countries’—a 
concept employed by Lenin, and the 
basis of comrade R Yurukoglu’s Tur- 
key—Weak Link of Imperialism. Wo rk- 
ers Power cannot plead ignorance of 
this work. Clearly the MRCI prefers 
accusations of ‘evasiveness’ because 
it cannot confront our real politics, let 
alone answer them. It is not our level of 
analysis which is ‘sorely lacking’ but 
theirs. 

On Enniskillen: yes, there is a differ- 
ence between the tasks of communists 
in the oppressor and oppressed cour 
tries. But this does not excuse commit 
nists deserting principle. Workers 
Power's Irish clone, the IWG, attacked 
the IRA in the midst of a massive and 
hysterical campaign directed against 
it not only in Britain by Ireland, north 
and south. It joined the class enemy in 
denouncing the IRA. We defended it 
because itis conducting a struggle with 
a progressive and democratic content. 

This in no way denies the necessity 
of independent communist organisa- 
tion. In China, Lenin recommended that 
communists give unconditional support 
for the democratic content of the-pro- 
gramme of the bourgeois nationalist 






Our support forlran against Iraq in 1981- 
82 neverflowed from lraq’s ‘aggression’. 
Norwas the question at issue which side 
was ‘progressive’. The Mamist position 
starts from the class character of the war. 
When Iran resisted Iraq it was resisting 
a proxy attempt by US imperialism to re- 
assett its political control in the region. 
The Iranian revolution, even under the 
reactionary leadership of Khomeini had 
severely weakened that control. 

What prevents Iran, or Argentina, or 
Southem Ireland from overcoming the 
stage of ‘medium development’—ttself 
an evasive formula—is their economic 
dependence and subjugation to impert 
alism. It is a subjugation backed up by 
the constant threat of armed force. To 





We note however that the Leninist, in 
its critical exchanges with the IRSP never 
manages to raise a Leninist critique of 
petit bourgeois ‘guerillaist’ deviations, 
despite the fact that this was an organi- 
sation completely wrecked by this strat- 
egy, despite its socialist pretensions. 
(The same applies to your silence on the 
bankrupt guerillaist strategy of the South 
African Communist Party which goes 
handinhandwithits slavish commitment 
to the popular front.) How different isthe 
Leninist’s approach to that of Lenin and 
Iskraintheir consistent struggle against 
the petit bourgeois tactics of the 
Narodniks in Russia, a struggle vital to 
form a Manist cadre against the policies 
and influence of Narodnism. 

We apologise forthe length of this let- 
ter but serious issues, as you know, re- 
quire serious and sometimes lengthy 
argument, especially in defence of Len- 
inism. Itwill come as no surprise to those 
who have correctly analysed the degen- 
eration of the ‘word communist move- 
ment’ under Stalinism, that it is left to 
the Trotskyists of the MRCI to defend 
Lenin’s positions in the pages of your 
paper. 

Yours incomradeship, 


J McKee 
For the MRCI Secretariat. 


Kuomintang. But only conditional sup- 
port forthe organisation itself. Commu- 
nists must fight for a communist party 
and working class hegemony in the 
revolution. We have the same position 
in Ireland. 

Irish republicanism may fetishise the 
guerilla tactic, but the IWG's reaction 
to Enniskillen was that of the horrified 
petit bourgeois. Hack phrases about 
‘suerillaism’ and irrelevant quotations 
from Lenin against the Narodniks are 
no substitute for concrete analysis of a 
concrete situation. The republican 
movement may be ‘green’, but where 
are the reds? 

For a revolutionary movement such 
as the MRCI, the acid test is not in the 
imperialist countries, but at the sharp 
end, Ireland, where a revolutionary situ- 
ation exists in the Six Counties. The 
IRSP is not fully communist but it has 
declared its intention of orientating it- 
self towards communism. What its 
comrades have proved beyond doubt— 
as have the IRA—is that they are revo- 
lutionaries. 

if our comrades in the Communist 
Party of Turkey had no comrades in jail, 
no dead to moum, then it would indi- 
cate that they were doing nothing that 
posed a threat to the status quo. That 
is not the case. For them theory and 
practice are one. But not with the WG. 
Mirroring their comrades in Britain, they 
prefer the mire of the Irish Labour Party 
to the struggle on the streets. This is 
Trotskyism in practice. Clearly we need 
no assistance to defend Leninism from 
such asthe MRCI. 


be precise these countries are semi-colo- 
nies, another ‘concept employed by 
Lenin’, and one which led him to support 
such countries in military conflicts with 
imperialism. 

Finally, the IWG did not ‘join the class 
enemy by denouncing the IRA’ any more 
than we or the Leninist join the class 
enemy by denouncing the bankrupt tac- 
tics and false leaders ofthe British class 
struggle. The IWG is engaged inthe fight 
for a revolutionary communist party in 
ireland, a fight which necessitates brea k- 
ing workers from their illusions in petit 
bourgeois nationalism, whethercloaked 
in ‘Leninist’ phrases or not, because It 
is republicanism which renounces the 
‘struggle on the streets’ in the sense of 
mass workers’ action and the arming of 
the masses. 
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| The new issue of Workers Power's 
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theoretical journal 
£2..25 (inc P&P) 


Lesbian and gay liberation—a 
communist strategy 

A reprinted pamphlet by Workers 
Power 75p (inc p&p) 


Fighting to Win: : 
a guide to revolutionary politics and 

| direct action for students | 
A Workers Power pamphlet 
50p (inc p&p) 


CLASS STRUGGLE 


| Monthly paper of the Irish Workers 
Group 
Issue No 7 out now 
1 Subscriptions: 
£8.00 for 10 copies (incp&p) 
Available from: 
Class Struggle 
12 Langrishe Place 
Dublin 1 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS 
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The Iran/Iraq war 


| See paper seller for venue 
| Friday 24 June 8.00 


| READING 


| Crisis in the health service 
RISC, London Street 
Friday 11 June 8.00 


SHEFFIELD 
‘Afghanistan and the Soviet troop 


withdrawal 


| Wednesday 15 June 7.30p 


Foresters Arms, Divisions St 


MARXIST DISCUSSION 
GROUPS 


CARDIFF 
Palestine—What is the socialist 
solution? 
Wednesday 8 June 7.30 
May Street institute, May St, Cardiff 


| MANCHESTER 
Vote Benn and Heffer—fight new 
realism 
Tuesday 14 June 7.30pm 
Gulliver's, Oldham St 


NORTH LONDON 
The Benn/Heffer challenge 
Thursday 30 June 7.30pm 


| See your Workers Power seller for 


details of all MDGs | 





| Non-compliance with Section 28 © 
Conference: 26th June, 9-30-5-00 : 

| ConwaysHall, Red Lion Sq,London.WC1 
Details from lan Hassell 

c/o Ealing Town Hall, London E5 
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THE STONEWALL riot of June 
1969 is an event to which even 
many conservative lesbians and 
gay men willclaim allegiance. Yet 
nineteen years on, its aims and 
causes have been hidden. 


This year’s Pride march is one of 


the annual celebrations of Stonewall 
which in fact gave birth to the mod- 
ern lesbian and gay movement. You 
could be forgiven, however, for think- 
ing that it is an advertising day for 
the pink economy. 

The riot itself was directed not only 
at the police who raided the Stone- 
wall bar in Greenwich Village, but at 
the owners of the gay venues them- 
selves. Many of these bar owners col- 
laborated with the police policy of 
routine raids so long as they were al- 
lowed toremain in business. 

The growing number of lesbians 
and gay men attending Pride with 
delegations and banners from the 
labour movement need torelearn this 
lesson. Recently the collaboration of 
certain stewards from the Organisa- 
tion for Lesbian and Gay Action 
(OLGA) with the police on the 9 Janu- 
ary demonstration at Downing 
Street—which led to several ar- 
rests—is a reminder that at the end 
of the day not all lesbians and gay 
men have the same interests. 

Today we face Section 28, the most 
vicious attack on us for decades. Yet 
we must recognise that within the 
lesbian and gay community there are 
very different ideas on how to resist 
this attack. The ‘Stop the Clause’ 
campaign, now renamed ‘Repeal the 
Section’, has been hijacked by a Lon- 
don-based unaccountable clique who 
have blocked moves to take the cam- 
paign to the trade unionsand fight for 
a policy of non-implementation of the 
Section. They have argued that focus- 


ing on ‘straight’ workers would un- - 


dermine lesbian and gay ‘unity’. But 
a unity opposed to winning working 
class opposition to the Section is the 
unity of the graveyard. 

‘Trade Unionists against Section 
28’ (TUAS) has been persecuted by 
these misleaders for attempting to 
link the campaign to the labour 
movement. TUAS has supported 
health workers, Ford strikers andthe 
seafarers as well as opposing the lo- 
cal government cuts which hit lesbi- 
ans and gays so hard. It has consis- 
tently warned of the dangers of rely- 
ing on the House of Lords. It has ar- 
gued for a campaign to win those 
workers who will be expected to im- 
plement the Section torefuse to do so. 

The case of Austin Allen, a 
Bradford teacher sacked for admit- 
ting he is gay, proves that industrial 
action is the key to stopping victimi- 
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sation. Austin was reinstated only 
after his union, the NUT. voted for 
all-out strike action in his defence. By 
contrast, ‘Stop the Clause’ put all 
their hope in a future ‘democratic’ 
government (of whom and when?) to 
repeal the Section. Anyone victim- 
ised or attacked in the meantime will 
have to put up with it until 1992 or 
beyond. 

We in Workers Power believe the 
TUAS conference that has been 
called must become a launch pad for 
real action. We call on all labour 
movement bodies to sponsor the con- 
ference and send delegates to it. We 
will be arguing for a focus on workers 
in local government and education 
who will be faced with implementing 
the section. They mustrefuse to doso. 
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Teachers refusing to reinforce the 
official silence and lies about sexual- 
ity in the schools must receive the full 
backing of their unions, including 
strike action against victimisations. 
Workers in local government must 
act to prevent cuts removing the lim- 
ited facilities provided for lesbians 
and gays. The campaign itself must 
show solidarity with all workers’ 
struggles to strengthen our hand in 
winning unions to our defence. 






National Labour Movement 


Non-compliance Converence 
in defiance of Section 28 


called by 

Trades Unionists Against Section 28 
sunday 26th June 9-30-5-00 

See page 11 for details 





















Orange 


bigots march 


THE LABOUR councils of Chesterfleld 
and Exeter are funding and supporting 
celebrations to mark the 300th anni- 
versary of William of Orange. Both coun- 
cils defend their decision to promote 
the celebration claiming that the events 
are not political. This is a lie. 

William of Orange is the symbol of 
loyalist extremism and anti-catholic 
bigotry in the north of Ireland. In 1690 
King William Ill of the Netherlands (Wik 
liam of Orange) defeated the forces of 
the catholic King James II at the his- 
toric Battle of the Boyne. To this day, 
the annual celebration on 12 July is an 
occasion for anti-catholic attacks and 
sectarian violence. 

The Orange Order was formed in1795 
as a means of rousing a section of the 
lrish protestant peasantry against the 
national revolt of the United Irishmen. 
It remains virulently anti-catholic, seek- 
ing to unite protestants of all classes 
and has between 80,000 and 100,000 
members in Northem Ireland. 

For decades, Orange marches under 
the guise of ‘tradition’ have been the 
springboard for sectarian attacks on the 
nationalist community. Under the pro- 
tection of the RUC and the British army, 
they have provocatively paraded 
through catholic areas while republican 
marches are banned. 

It was the Orange marches which 
represented the final humiliation and 
provocation of the nationalist youth of 
Belfast and Derry in the early days of 
the civil rights movement, Following the 
12 July Orange parades in 1969, Brit- 
ish troops were moved into Belfast on 
stand-by. 

The crunch was to come on 12 Au- 
gust—the day of the Apprentice Boys’ 
parade—when thousands of Orange- 
men came to Derry and encircled the 
city walls, commemorating the lifting 
of the siege of Derry in 1689. This was 
intended to remind the nationalist popu 
lation or who was master, even in the 
city of Derry which has a nationalist 
majority of nearly two to one.The 
Stormont government tumed down all 
appeals to have the march banned and 
the battles that resulted were to pro- 
vide the excuse for the Labour govern- 
ment sending in the troops. Their arri- 
val proved both that the six counties’ 
statelet was unreformable and that the 
nationalist resistance could not be 
bought off. 

In April 1970, the loyalists were out 
in force again to show that nothing had 
changed. For two hours an Orange pa- 
rade marched along the Springfield 
Road overlooking the nationalist Bal- 
lymurphy estate in West Belfast. When 
the nationalists responded the British 
army intervened and banicaded off the 
area. The next evening, 600 soldiers, 


supported by flve Saracen armoured 
cars occupied the estate. This demon- 
strated clearly to the nationalist com- 
munity that the British Army had taken 
over the RUC’s role as protector of the 
Orange pogromist parades. 

Such scenes have been repeated on 
many occasions since. Riots which 
broke out during the loyalist protests 
against the Anglo-trish agreement 
started out as Orange parades and grew 
into a campaign of anti-catholic terror, 
arson and murder. In Portadown there 
was a major confrontation over the 
‘right’ of loyalists to march through the 
predominantly nationalist ‘tunnel’ area. 
in Lisbum 124 catholic families had 
been forced to move. All over the six 
counties there were reports of loyalist 
threats, assaults and fire bombing of 
catholic homes and businesses. 

In the event,the police allowed loyal- 
ists to intimidate the nationalist popu- 
lation. 20 homes were attacked. Such 
indiscriminate killings are the hallmark 
of the paramilitary fringes of Ora ngeism. 
Since 1969, more than 600 civilians 
have been murdered by loyalist gangs 
like the Ulster Volunteer Force (UVF) 
and the legal Ulster Defence Associa- 
tion (UDA). Even the RUC has been 
forced to publicly admit in a recent at- 
tack on a well known nationalist drink- 
ing spot that: ‘The sole motive was to 
kill catholics.’ 

This is the real ‘history’ the Orange 
Order is celebrating with its proposed 
march through Chesterfield on18 June 
this year. 

They are not the only people support- 
ing the ‘celebrations’. The Orange Or 
der has many supporters on the far right 
of the Tory Party and amongst the fas- 
cists. 

A recent National Front press release 
stated: 

‘The National Front calls on 
Chesterfield Council to resist pressure 
exerted by Chesterfield Labour Commit- 
tee on Ireland to withdraw sponsorship 
and support for the celebrations.’ 

So far the Council is resisting such 
pressure and has sponsored the cele- 
brations to the tune of £46,000. Thisis 
a disgrace. The local LCI branch has 
called a counter-demonstrationto force 
the Council to back down and to op- 
pose the celebrations. They call on all 
trade unionists, anti-imperialists, so- 
cialists and opponents of the National 
Front to support the counter march. 

@ Oppose orange bigotry! 
® Smash the national front! 


COUNTER DEMONSTRATION 
Assemble 11a.m. 
Town Hall, Rose Hill, Chesterfield 


Bring banners and placards 







Free Geronimo Pratt! | 


‘lf thad done the murder I'd be 

| out by now.’ 
At his meeting with Gorbachev in 
Moscow Reagan will accuse the 

| USSR of serious human rights vio- 
lations. His hypocrisy is blatant. 
Apart from the well-documented 
crimes committed by US hatchet- 
men in Central America, class 
war prisoners are also being bru- 
tally treated inside US jails. 

Geronimo ji Jaga Pratt has 

served 18 years in a US jail. He is 
a political prisoner. 

| Pratt joined the Black Panther 
Party in 1968 and rapidly became 
a respected leader of its Los An- 
geles chapter. He was arrested in 
a 300-strong armed police raid on 
the Panther’s office in 1969. 
While in prison he was charged 
with an unsolved robbery and mur- 
der in Califomia in 1968. FBI sur- 
veillance reports showing that he 
was 400 miles away at the time 
of the incident have ‘vanished’. 
infiltrating Pratt’s defence team 


| and introducing a secret paid in- 


formant as a witness ensured A 
conviction. 


This repression was a feature of 
the US govemment’s Counter In- 
telligence Program designed ‘to 
prevent the coalition of militant 
Black nationalist groups, to pre- 
vent the rise of aleader ...’ Ger- 
onimo has suffered eight years in 
solitary, in a 5’x7’ cell without 
books, a bed or toilet. The Parole 
Board refused to release him in 
1987 citing his 300 letters of 
Support as proof of his dangerous 
influence! 

Geronimo Pratt is a victim of a 
racist prison system (80% of US 
prisoners are black, Puerto Rican 
or Latino compared to 16% of the 
US population) and a racist soci- 
ety which cannot tolerate mili- 
tant black self-organisation. He is 
a Class war prisoner and the inter- 
national labour movement must 
give him its unqualified support. 





Send messages of support to: 
The Intemational Campaign to 
Free Geronimo Pratt 

PO Box 3585 

Oakland 

CA 94609-0585 





